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THE WEEK. 


——— e™ 


YESTERDAY was the eighty-fourth 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: birthday of Mr. Gladstone. The 
AT HOME. day found him in excellent health, 
and full of that mental vigour 
which has been the wonder and delight of more than 
one generation. Never before has an Englishman of 
his ripe age occupied the position he now holds; but 
this is only to say that never before have we had a 
Mr. Gladstone. Perhaps it is not surprising that his 
political opponents, whilst doing justice to his 
splendid intellectual and bodily powers, should have 
seized the occasion of his birthday in order to hint 
at the duty of retirement from the cares of office. 
But their very anxiety to see him take this step is 
the best proof that it is only called for in their own 
party interests. So far as the Liberal party of all 
sections is concerned, it is only necessary to say 
that it would regard Mr. Gladstone’s retirement at 
this moment as a nationalcalamity. That he hasearned 
the right to rest all admit; but he has earned also 
by his unexampled labours and self-devotion the 
right to the “ wages of going on”; and if he feels 
(as he has every reason to do) that he is capable of 
retaining his present position, there is no Liberal 
who will not receive his decision with acclamation. 
Any relief that can be afforded him in the discharge 
of his duties will, of course, be provided by his 
colleagues ; but as leader of the Liberal party and 
central figure in the great fabric of the national 
policy, he is still, speaking humanly, indispensable, 
and every follower of his trusts devoutly that this is 
not the last occasion on which he will have the 
opportunity of congratulating him upon the passage 
of another year of successful leadership. 


THe Christmas holiday had the advantage of 
being celebrated in London under unusually 
favourable circumstances, so far as the weather 
was concerned. Rarely has so brilliant a Christ- 
mas sun shone upon the streets and squares of 
the metropolis as that which made the great city 
gay last Monday. But, despite the fine weather, 
many complaints were to be heard of the badness of 
the times. The shopkeepers and tradesmen generally 
were gloomy and depressed, and in a higher social 
scale there were anxious forebodings and manifold 
economies. What the future has in store for us no 
man can say with certainty; but the presence of 
Christmas has only seemed this week to heighten the 





existing financial and business depression. 





THE reassembling of the House of Commons on 
Wednesday, after its brief recess, was marked by 
certain incidents which are not calculated to raise 
the House as an assembly of gentlemen in the 
estimation of the world at large. It is the rule that 
questions are not asked at Wednesday sittings, this 
custom having been adopted as an act of courtesy to 
Ministers many years ago. But certain members of 
the Opposition, with the deliberate desire to show 
rudeness to the Ministry, and, at the same time, to 
delay the proceedings on the Local Government Bill, 
put down on the paper a long series of questions, 
hardly one of which was of interest or importance. 
These questions were addressed to almost all the mem- 
bers of the Government, the purpose being to compel 
them all to be in their places instead of at their offices 
on Wednesday morning. A more discreditable and 
vulgar exhibition of mere spite has never been 
witnessed in the House of Commons. Possibly some 
of the actors in the sorry business regarded it in the 
light of a joke; but others—Mr. Chamberlain, for 
example—were manifestly quite serious in thus 
prostituting their position as representatives of 
great constituencies for the purpose of gratifying 
a puerile resentment. It is amusing to think that 
the leaders in this disreputable business are accus- 
tomed to brag of their connection with “the gentle- 
manly party,” and to affect horror at the alleged 
vulgarity of some of the Irish members, 





Nor was it at question time alone that the Op- 
position showed how completely they have abandoned 
the ordinary traditions of Parliamentary courtesy 
and good manners. When the House got into Com- 
mittee on the Local Government Bill, the usual 
obstructive speeches and amendments were indulged 
in; whilst, as a fresh means of wasting the time, the 
members who went into the division lobby against 
the Government purposely delayed as long as pos- 
sible in passing the tellers, in order. to increase the 
amount of time occupied in the division. It is to 
these tactics that the Opposition is now reduced in 
its attempt to bring discredit upon the Ministry it 
hates. For our part, we cannot pretend to regret 
that the opponents of the Government should have 
seen fit to resort to these unworthy tricks and 
stratagems. From the mere party point of view, 
nothing better can be desired than that the Opposi- 
tion should make this exhibition of itself. But it 
is deplorable to think that, under the leadership of 
Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain, a great political 
party should have sunk to this depth. 





WE discuss elsewhere the general state of business 
in the House of Commons and the evidence which is 
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accumulating as to the existence of a conspiracy for 
the purpose of thwarting the will of the nation as 
it is represented in the present House of Commons. 
That evidence has been greatly strengthened by the 


events of the last day or two. It is not surprising 
that the bulk of the Ministerialists are fast losing 
patience, or that their demands for the cutting short 
of the obstructive debates on the Local Government 
Bill should have become so urgent as to make it 
impossible for Ministers much longer to resist them. 
It will probably be necessary to give full licence to 
those who wish to speak on Clause 19; but when 
that clause is passed the most controversial portion 
of the Bill will have been carried, and there can be 
no reason why the House should not exercise the 
powers it possesses in order to curtail needless debate 
on the subsequent clauses. The country will cer- 
tainly applaud any display of vigour on the part of 
the Government, provided it is directed to the 
effectual suppression of the scandalous obstruction 
now rampant. 


THe lamented death of Mr. Edward Stanhope, 
Secretary for War in the late Administration, has 
caused a vacancy in the representation of the Horn- 
castle division of Lincolnshire, for which Mr. Stan- 
hope sat in the last and present Parliaments. We 
are glad to see that the Liberals of the constituency 
do not intend to allow the seat to go uncontested. 
They have every reason to fight, and to fight with a 
fair prospect of success. Some notable triumphs 
were gained in Lincolnshire at the last General 
Election ; and, though Mr. Otter was beaten by Mr. 
Stanhope in the Horncastle division by a majority 
of nearly seven hundred votes, he had the disadvant- 
age of fighting against an old member and a Cabinet 
Minister. It will be specially interesting to learn 
the opinion of the electors of a rural constituency 
upon the action of the Tory party with regard to 
the Local Government Bill. When once it has been 
made clear to the voters that the pretended 
adhesion of the Conservatives to the principle of 
that measure was purely hypocritical, we think 
that the chances of pulling down the majority 
in the Horncastle division will have become very 
promising. 


As we go to press there is no further definite 
news of the small party which Major Wilson 
led across the Shangani in pursuit of Lobengula 
than there was when we wrote last week. There have 
been plenty of rumours, andsome of these have tended 
to increase the anxiety which had already begun to be 
felt. Butthese have beenthe merest rumours,and they 
have been contradictory at that. The positive news 
from Matabeleland generally encourages inferences 
which are reassuring rather than otherwise. Mr. 
Rhodes says the Matabele are coming in in a mood 
more submissive than they would show if they had 
knowledge of a disaster inflicted on a British force 
even so small as Major Wilson’s. He declares the 
road to Palapye to be “as safe as Piccadilly.” Dr. 
Jameson has sent supplies and reinforcements after 
Major Wilson, as if he felt confident of reaching 
him; and Major Forbes, Major Wilson’s com- 
mander, has turned homewards, a step he would 
hardly take if he shared the sort of apprehensions 
that have been general during the week at the 
Cape and in London. There is an explanation, 
moreover, of the want of news. If Major Wilson, 
from the spot in which he was last heard of, which 
was well north of Buluwayo, had made, as is sup- 
posed, for Fort Salisbury, it would be over a week, 
in the present flooded condition of the country, 
before he could reach a point where communication 
would be possible again. It would be rash, of course, 
to be too sanguine, but Major Wilson is an able and 
experienced officer who knows the country well, and 
we are inclined to think that the worst that is to be 


Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the toreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 








apprehended for him and his gallant little force is 
that they are undergoing a severe time from short 
rations and villainous weather. 


THURSDAY afternoon saw two further attempts 
to deal with the ever-present problem of the un- 
employed. The deputation from the representatives 
of Metropolitan vestries to Mr. Gladstone made a 
suggestion which we do not think has been 
prominently brought forward before — the con- 
struction of State-aided light railways for London 
to get rid of its refuse, and also, we may suppose, to 
carry suburban passengers and perishable goods. 
Unless, however, the vestries are prepared to lay 
these lines along the roads, the expense will be a very 
serious difficulty, even with assistance from the State; 
and Londoners will not stand the risks of a practice 
which is cheerfully adopted by the populations of 
Italy and America. The South London Electric Rail- 
way, put forward by one of the speakers, is not a very 
encouraging example for a system which must deal 
with heavy freight. The report of the Mansion 
House Committee on the present distress indicates 
that save in special districts it is not much worse 
than usual (but this chronic distress, after all, is one 
of the gravest features of the case), condemns relief 
works and labour colonies (except under narrow 
limits), and dwells on the causes—economic, moral, 
and social—of the problem. On the two latter 
it proposes the appointment of a special com- 
mittee—which, at any rate, offers hope for our 
children’s children. There is the inevitable reference 
to foreign immigration; but we wish it had told 
us whether the immigrants either come on the rates 
or really compete with our own artisans. The report 
deserves minute and careful consideration ; but we 
must not suppose that any safe and speedy remedy 
is at hand. 

THE Indian National Congress, which opened its 
session on Tuesday, seems to be justifying its exist- 
ence. It contains delegates from every part of India 
—even from Madras, though the Congress is held at 
Lahore. The fighting races are represented as 
well as those Bengalee baboos whom some people 
are fond of referring to as the sole type of the 
educated native; and it is curious to read, in 
view of the way in which previous Congresses have 
been treated by Tory organs in England, that the sit- 
ting closed with prolonged cheers for the Queen, and 
that Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, M.P., the president, 
went off to dine with the Lieutenant-Governor. 
The presidential address referred hopefully to the 
growing interest in Indian questions and sympathy 
with Indian claims. We are afraid the depreciation 
of silver has a good deal to do with the fact; but 
year by year the knowledge of Indian affairs increases 
in England, and if we can only reach an Indian view 
of Indian questions it will be all the better for our 
Indian Empire. A prosperous and contented India, 
according to Mr. Naoroji, could defy six Russias. 
A really representative National Congress to formu- 
late Indian views on economic problems must go far 
to secure that end. 





Mr. ASQuiTH, when asked on Wednesday regard- 
ing some Anarchist speeches on Tower Hill, pointed 
out that, while violent language was used, the 
speakers were careful so to qualify their words that 
it would be difficult, if not impossible, to convict 
them of inciting to crime. The speakers, however, 
were men who were well known to the police, and 
their proceedings “ had been for a long time past, 
and would continue to be, carefully watched.” This 
answer illustrates the gist of the difficulty of dealing 
with Anarchist propagandism. The propagandists 
when they come out intothe open air areskilful enough 
to keep their oratory within the limits permitted by 
the law, and so long as they do there is no means of 
touching them for their oratory unless the law is 
altered. But, in point of fact, we hold—and this we 
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fancy is Mr. Asquith’s view—that the mischief is 
not done by this pruned and gingerly speechifying 
in the open air. It isin the clubs and conventicles 
which we refer to elsewhere that Anarchist senti- 
ment is really fomented. 


THERE men meet and talk of their insane schemes 
and glorify their murderous doctrines without 
restraint, and the whole atmosphere is charged with 
the influences calculated to work upon heated and 
unbalanced brains. But these places the law as it 
at present stands cannot reach. If the law cannot, 
however, the policemen in plain clothes can; and 
herein lies the true secret of dealing with Anarchism. 
Evil though these gatherings undoubtedly are, it is 
possible that, like thieves’ kitchens, they fulfil a useful 
function. They focus the elements of disturbance, 
and enable them to be kept more easily under 
observation. These Anarchist gentry inform on 
each other very freely, and the police—as in the 
case of the men mentioned by Mr. Asquith—are 
generally able to keep their leading persons closely 
watched, to know of their schemes, and to thwart 
and prevent them. Thesuppression of Anarchism, 
like the suppression of other sorts of crime, is mainly 
a work for the police, and the best thing for our 
own and other civilised Governments to do is to 
make sure that their police service is in every 
respect efficient. 

SoME weeks ago we published an article on 
“ High-Pressure Life,” which gave rise to some 
discussion. It was based chiefly upon a recent 
lecture of Professor Erb’s on the growth of the new 
nervous disease which he has named neurasthenia. 
He declares this disease is playing sad havoc 
amongst the cultured classes and brain-workers 
generally, and that it is one of the results of 
modern high-pressure life. We need not say this 
subject is of peculiar interest to our readers, and we 
would direct their attention to the article which we 
publish dealing with the question elsewhere. The 
writer is one who has singular authority to speak 
on the subject. He agrees, it will be seen, with 
Professor Erb, whose conclusions he confirms from 
his own experience; but what is more consoling, he 
points out the very simple means by which so great 
a mischief may generally be averted. 





TuE terrible experiences of the Resolution during 
the recent heavy gales in the Bay of Biscay afford a 
very timely and useful object-lesson. The Resolu- 
tion is one of the new battle-ships, built by a first- 
class firm, equipped with all the appliances that the 
wit of man can devise, and justly regarded as one of 
the most powerful men-of-war afloat. Yet it isclear 
that last week she was in danger of foundering, 
owing to her want of steadiness in a heavy sea. The 
Resolution is a Naval Defence Act vessel, and there 
ought to be a close inquiry into the causes which led 
to her deplorable experiences in the Bay of Biscay. 
But what are we to say, in the light of those experi- 
ences, of the wisdom of the persons who have been 
attacking the Admiralty because it did not, im- 
mediately after the loss of the Victoria, lay down 
a similar ship to take its place? Our naval advisers 
replied to their critics that they required to await 
the result of the inquiry into the loss of the 
Victoria before deeming it expedient to proceed to 
the const: uction of any new vessels of the same kind. 
The wisdom of the course they took was obvious, 
though it did not save them from the sneers of Lord 
George Hamilton and his friends. Now that one of 
Lord George Hamilton’s own ships has so nearly come 
to grief on her first voyage, it seems clear that we 
shall have to inquire into other matters besides the 
lines of the Victoria before extending our programme 
of shipbuilding. It is obvious that merely to possess a 
certain number of ships will be of little use to us if 
those ships are of such faulty design or construction 
as to be unable to face an ordinary Atlantic gale. 





In the remarkable article in the current number 
of the Economic Journal, to which we refer else- 
where, Mr. W. E. Bear says that low railway rates 
for agricultural produce must be secured, even if the 
State has to buy up all the railways to secure them. 
This drastic remedy is a long way off; but the 
report of the Select Committee on Railway Rates 
holds out to the distressed agriculturist but little hope 
of satisfaction otherwise. It states, indeed, that the 
companies will shortly return in many cases to the 
rates charged before the recent rise, and that intaking 
advantage of the raising of the legal maximum limits 
under the Act of 1888 they went far beyond the in- 
tention of Parliament, and exercised powers as a 
regular practice which were intended for uso only in 
special contingencies. And it proposes some further 
measures of relief, involving the power of appeal to 
the Railway Commission and its reconstruction in 
the interest of the traders. But the Commission has. 
never had much to do, and it seems improbable that 
small traders or farmers will resort to it in large 
numbers, even if it is made to include members who 
know their requirements. It is clear from the Report 
that the bulk of the hardship falls on local and non- 
competitive traffic—largely, therefore, on agricul- 
tural produce; and if the small grower is to make 
headway, something more must be done for his relief. 





AN old cartoon representing “The Port of Man- 
chester in 1950” expresses perhaps in the most 
sententious way the feeling which has, doubtless, 
been rampant in the hot breasts of thousands of 
Northerners during these days of the completion 
and opening of the great Ship Canal. Commerce 
and pleasure share the glorious scene between them. 
Great ships move easily within the shadow of the 
warehouses, and yet leave ample room for the familiar 
institutions of the seaside resort ; while, in the west, 
Liverpool lies shrivelled and forlorn, disfigured with 
notices of business quarters “ to let.” By such means 
was “the wind raised ” in the early days of this enor- 
mous enterprise, when the whole project was still in. 
the clouds, Liverpool in herarrogance,and the railway 
companies which refused to bow down to the ruling 
powers of the city of Cotton, were to be punished. 
It is hardly to be wondered at, therefore, that as 
well since as before the passage of the Act in 1885, 
these threatened monopolists have made the path of 
their rivals as difficult as they knew how. And now 
that (thanks to Mr. Daniel Adamson, Mr. Leader 
Williams, and Mr. T. A. Walker—to say nothing of 
the Manchester Corporation and the other sub- 
scribers) all financial and engineering difficulties have. 
been surmounted, is it any more likely that the Canal 
will be lightly allowed to carry off the custom of 
older undertakings ? 


Tuis, it is to be remembered, is no case of 
the Suez Canal over again. The competition will 
be close and stern. The railways running parallel 
will lower their rates, and Liverpool may be driven 
to give better dock and station facilities. The 
North-Eastern, the unfortunate Hull and Barnsley, 
and the M.S. and L. on the east, may be compelled 
to follow the example of the L. and N.W.R. and 
other lines on the west. Considerable apprehension 
also exists at the north-eastern ports, and merchants 
and shippers are already considering the situation. 
All this may be momentarily good for the trader, 
for the chemical works which make life in Widnes, 
Runcorn, and St. Helen®s horrible to eye and nose, the 
iron and wire works of Warrington, the Cheshire 
salt-field, and even for the Wigan, Worsley, and 
south-west Yorkshire coalfields; but it will be bad 
enough for the competing companies. The only 
comfort is that any dislocation of trade will be 
gradual, and will be spread over a wide area. Alas! 
that we cannot forecast any early gain for those 
mcst concerned—the shareholders. However that 
may be, the makers of the Canal may congratu- 
late themselves unreservedly. In six years they 
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have carried through — with some delays and 
hitches which we can now afford to forget—much 
the greatest work of its kind in the Kingdom. 
Engineers and men alike may take pride in their 
association with an achievement which falls but 
little below the greatest the world has seen, even 
if it should not succeed in fulfilling the prophecies 
of Sir William Fairbairn, by quadrupling the popu- 
lation of Manchester and making her “the first as 
well as the most enterprising city in Europe.” 


Tue problem of the unemployed, with 
ABROAD. which we are only too familiar, seems 
to be equally insoluble ia Holland, 
and even more menacing to public order. The 
Second Chamber has recently given consider- 
able time to its discussion, but the outcome of 
the debate has been chiefly negative. Relief 
works are not to be started by the State, though, 
if the local authorities like to undertake them, the 
Chambers are prepared to vote grants in aid. The 
Amsterdam Municipal Council has formally refused 
to do anything of the kind, and meetings and 
processions of the unemployed of that city have 
recently taken place every day, that of Tuesday 
last resulting in a rather serious fight with the 
police, in which at least three persons were badly 
injured. Arrangements are now in progress, it is 
said, for a monster demonstration which is to take 
its rise at the Hague. Companies of the unemployed, 
numbering fifty or thereabouts, are to march thence 
in all directions, visiting every village, begging their 
bread en route, and demanding shelter for the night 
in the schools and public buildings. Bands of music, 
playing dirges, are to accompany the march; and 
the “ Marseillaise” is to be sung. We do not know 
if this is a serious project, or only the rhetorical 
fancy of a Socialist orator. But we can easily 
imagine that should the processions ever start, the 
consequences may be very serious indeed—especially 
in some districts of Friesland, the only agricultural 
districts in Europe where Socialism appears to have 
any hold at all. It is significant that some of the 
banners exhibited in Amsterdam bear legends which 
directly attack the monarchy. But while the rank 
and file agitate, their leaders are hopelessly at 
variance. The Socialist Congress just held at 
Griéningen has resulted in nothing save a bitter 
quarrel between the bulk of the party and the best- 
known and most advanced of Dutch Socialists, M. 
Domela Nieuwenhuis, who was a notable figure at 
the Zurich Congress, and is, we believe, already more 
or less in conflict with the chiefs of the Social 
Democracy of Germany. 


Or Anarchism meanwhile there is little fresh 
news. Several of the Paris railway stations are said 
to be threatened; the chief agent in the Barcelona 
plot, an Italian, has been discovered, together with 
his accomplices, and has confessed his guilt; and 
the more pacific and moderate section of the party 
in Berlin are said to have repudiated the advanced 
and criminal wing, who propose as far as possible to 
avoid organisation as dangerous, and to commit 
solitary and isolated outrages—a proceeding which 
at once removes them from the category of political 
offenders into that of mere criminals or criminal 
lunatics. 

Tue telegraph this week has informed us of fresh 
troubles in the vilayet of Angora—due, it is said, to 
the wholesale arrest of Armenians at Yuzgat by the 
Turkish authorities for complicity in the murder of 
an Armenian who was suspected of being a Turkish 
spy. The Armenians resisted, and took refuge in the 
church; they were arrested after a severe fight, in 
which several were killed, and their compatriots then 
succeeded in rescuing the prisoners. Information 
that reaches us from a thoroughly trustworthy 








source, however, tends to put a wholly different 
complexion on the affair. The old Vali of Angora 
has recently been removed and replaced by the 
former Vali of Sivas, whose creatures were at the 
bottom of the Marsovan troubles last year, though 
he himself had been removed from the post. In 
consequence of the disturbance, he has been recalled 
to Constantinople: but it was only the natural con- 
sequence of his appointment, which can only have 
been part of a deliberate design to put down 
the Armenians, and the simplest way to do this 
was to provoke a rising and then to arrest 
Armenians wholesale. This seems to have been the 
plan at Marsovan this year, and the disturbance at 
Yuzgat is probably the outcome of similar machina- 
tions. Here is plenty of work for Sir Philip Currie 
when he reaches Constantinople. There is every 
reason to believe that our Foreign Office is well 
informed as to the course of events; but it need 
hardly be pointed out how any repetition of the 
Marsovan scandals must inevitably tend to stimulate 
Russian intrigue. 


THE success of the Italian troops against the 
Dervishes at Agordat in Abyssinia is hardly likely 
to profit the new Italian Ministry much. The battle 
seems to have been well planned and well fought 
against greatly superior numbers. But the country 
is in no mood for colonial enterprise, especially of 
the futile character of the “ Erythran colony,” and 
the fear that the victory might lead to further 
fighting, and possibly to the permanent occupation 
of Kassala, has produced a fresh fall in Italian rente, 
The financial situation, indeed, seems steadily 
growing worse. The Banca Nazionale has always 
been regarded as a well-managed institution, yet on 
the completion of its reorganisation under the new 
banking law its shares have dropped below par. 
The fact that the end of the year will find the banks 
loaded with rapidly-falling Government stock 
increases the danger of a panic, and it seems 
certain that industrial and commercial securities 
of all kinds will be offered for sale, for which 
there can be but few buyers until the financial 
projects of the Ministry are known. As _ to 
these, all kinds of conjectures are rife. Possibly the 
burdens on land are to be increased—a far more 
serious matter in a country of metayer tenants and 
customary rents than in one where all such burdens 
fall on the landlord; and as it is, they are far 
heavier than in any country in Europe. Possibly 
there are to be further taxes on income or funded 
property, which will intensify the great want of 
Italy at present—the want of capital; or the hated 
grist tax will be renewed; or there will be increased 
duties on foreign grain (Italy took a great deal of 
hard Indian wheat some years ago). In Sicily mean- 
while the situation is becoming very grave indeed. 
There are fresh disturbances near Caltanisetta and 
round Palermo; ten thousand troops are being sent 
to the island; and the effect produced by Signor 
Crispi's reassuring telegrams to the local authorities, 
urging them to arrange a juster division of the 
octrois, has only been temporary. 


MEANWHILE one clear and definite issue is at last 
shaping itself—is the number of army corps to be 
reduced or not? The Right have a grievance against 
Signor Crispi for his rejection of their candidate for 
the Ministry of War, who was in favour of the re- 
duction; and it seems not improbable that there 
may be a coalition between them and the Extreme 
Left. In that case Signor Crispi may very likely 
dissolve the Chamber. In view of that event the 
Jesuits are, it is stated, moving the Pope to do what 
we have often pointed out as one of the possibilities 
of the situation—to send in the Ultramontane vote, 
now constrained to abstention from national politics. 
It would be a strange rendering of good for evil if 
the Vatican were to save the Italian kingdom from 
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itself. But we can hardly suppose the salvation 
would be more than temporary, or that the remedy 
would not be nearly as bad as the disease. 


At the end of last week the Prussian Prime 
Minister reminded those representatives of distressed 
agriculture who happen to hold office as Landriithe 
—or let us say as prefects—of an order issued in 1882 
forbidding them to take an active part in politics in 
opposition to the Government. Since then there 
have been reports of violent dissensions in the Prus- 
sian Ministry, due presumably to this order and to 
the dissatisfaction of some of its members with the 
policy of the Imperial Government and its supposed 
hostility, as evinced by the new commercial treaties, 
to the interests of Prussian agriculture. The breach 
between the Conservatives and the Chancellor seems 
complete, and the complications that will arise over 
the new taxation will be extremely interesting. 
The tobacco tax seems more unpopular than ever, 
and a monster petition against it, bearing 995,000 
signatures, will be presented when the Reichstag 
meets—a fact which has much more significance in 
Germany, which is so backward in political agitation, 
than it would have in England. 


THe Young Czech agitation at Prague has re- 
sulted in the murder of an active member of the 
Omladina, who was recently denounced in the 
Reichsrath by the Young Czech leader as a police 
spy, and had been in danger of his life ever since. 
The event marks a new danger both to Bohemia and 
the Young Czech movement. [If the minor state of 
siege is to turn political agitation into secret con- 
spiracy, there is little hope either for the satisfaction 
of the legitimate political aspirations of the Creech 
people or for the peace of the Austrian Empire. 





THE election of Mr. Robinson Ellis 
LITERATURE, tothe Professorship of Latin at Ox- 
SCIENCE, etc. ford is none the less satisfactory 
because it falfils expectation. Mr. 
Ellis is known to students of classical antiquity all 
over the world as a representative of that depart- 
ment of scholarship which has made it possible for 
mankind to read Greek and Latin books at all—a 
worthy successor of Scaliger and Madvig and 
Cobet, an expert in palwography, an ingenious 
and sympathetic textual critic, and an elucidator 
by preference of all that is most difficult, 
strange, and obscure in Latin poetry—such as 
the “Ibis” attributed to Ovid, or the astronomieal 
poems of Manilius, or the verse of such minor 
lights of a later age as Orientius and Maximianas. 
Of his standard commentary on Catullus we need 
not speak ; but his translations of that author into 
English, in the precise metres (in quantity) line by 
line, of the original, now buried in the earlier and 
better volumes of the Fortnightly about 1870, are a 
feat of skill such as is rare indeed even among pro- 
fessed “ artists in words.” With Professor Bywater 
representing Greek and Professor Robinson Ellis 
Latin, Oxford may defy the sneers of the shallow 
“classical scholars” who believe that her energies 
are about to be swallowed up in popularising 
English literature and conducting periodical Exten- 
sion picnics. 


TOYNBEE HALL is no exception to the rule of 
impecuniousness in social work—which is a little 
surprising, because, though its influence is of the 
quietest and subtlest kind, it is known far and 
wide, and it has behind it, in the Universities, 
what should be practically boundless resources. 
The ninth annual report, just issued, reminds 
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us of the more important principles upon which 
the residents have acted under the inspiration 
and guidance of the Warden. “ Toynbee Hall was 
founded, not to be a centre of education, nor a place 
of entertainment, nor even to promote social reform, 
but rather to be a club-house in which men who had 
received the good things of the age might live and 
make friends among those who had missed these 
good things. . . . The great thing is that instructed 
sympathy directs the lectures and classes to meet 
real needs, commends them by approved friendship, 
and associates the members in the common search 
for truth and in the service of their neighbours.” 
We are glad to hear that Mr. Barnett’s appointment 
to the vacant Canonry at Bristol does not involve 
any break in his connection with Whitechapel. 





Tue Economic Journal is one of the very few 
specialist publications which are of interest to others 
besides specialists in the department of knowledge 
they represent. The present number contains at 
least four articles of the first importance. Mr. W. 
E. Bear does not, perhaps, give much comfort to the 
distressed British farmer, though he does tell us that 
wheat will not be so low in the near future as it has 
been of late years, that high railway rates, want of 
due security for improvements, bad systems of dis- 
tribution, and want of capital have much to do with 
English agricultural depression, and that foreign 
competition in many departments is not so threaten- 
ing as it looks. Mr. Clem Edwards and Mr. C. M. 
Percy deal with the coal dispute from the two 
opposite standpoints : but though their contributions 
are useful, and the masters’ case in particular is stated 
very forcibly by Mr. Percy, they do not add many 
facts to our knowledge. But the article of the 
number is a sociological study of the natural history 
of the “ residuum ” by Miss Helen Dendy—an article 
whick should be alarming to literary persons, inas- 
muck as the differentia of the class is taken to be 
instability of temperament and irregularity of work, 
and which, though the authoress does not intend if, 
almost leaves us sympathising with the shiftless, 
mobile, easy-going, careless vagabond population, 
whick cannot submit to the monotony of regular 
work and weekly wage. We cannot, however, 
appreve of its method of subsistence as a parasite 
on the real working classes, eking out its odd jobs 
by never paying rent, and extracting gifts of food 
from more fortunate or thrifty fellow-lodgers, 


THE death of Mr. Edward Stanhope 
OBITUARY. removes a very estimable figure from 
our public life. Mr. Stanhope was 
one of that class of statesmen—capable, con- 
scientious, thoroughly trained, and fully equal to 
the duties of the lofty posts which they are 
called on to fill, without shining therein with any 
conspicuous brilliancy—of whom England has at aif 
times been able to produce an unfailing supply. It 
is not the least of the guarantees of her political 
stability. Mr. Stanhope, furthermore, had the less 
common advantage of belonging to a family in which 
statesmanship is traditional. He and Lord Rosebery 
and his brother Philip Stanhope, who differed from 
him so completely, were the representatives in present 
politics of the blood of the Stanhopes and the Pitts. 
He was a painstaking Minister, and it is a point in 
his favour that he did not give entire satisfaction to 
the permanent personages at the War Office. The 
graceful tributes to his memory which came from 
both Front Benches reflected the general esteem in 
which he was held in the House of Commons. 





Tue Rev. Charles Merivale, D.D., Dean of Ely, was 
one of the most distinguished of English scholars and 
historians of the last two generations, and almost the 
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last of learned Anglican Deans. His great project of 
re-writing the history of the Roman Empire in a 
manner more just to the early Church than that 
of Gibbon came to an end at an early stage, but a 
fragment of it remains in the valuable “ History of the 
Romans under the Empire,” which, if not exactly ade- 
quate to modern learning, was at least the best book 
of its time on the period from Augustus to Vespasian. 
He had made other valuable contributions to learn- 
ing, and it is interesting to note that he had played 
in the first Eton and Harrow cricket match and 
rowed in the first University Boat Race, sixty-five 
years ago. Mr. William Watkiss Lloyd was a 
scholar of great learning and versatility, whose best 
work was, perhaps, given to the history of Greece 
and her art. Sir George Elliot, M.P., who had been 
identified with the colliery industry in all its phases, 
will be best remembered by the scheme—magnuificent, 
but dangerous—for the Socialisation of coal-mining 
which we noticed some weeks ago. Mr. Henry Pettitt 
had acquired considerable fame as a practical Adelphi 
dramatist. Mr. W. F. Woodington, A.R.A., who had 
begun life as an engraver and won distinction as a 
sculptor, had executed the bas-reliefs on the 
Wellington monument, and one of those on the 
Nelson column. M. Victor Schoelcher, the friend of 
Armand Barbés and a revolutionist under Louis 
Philippe, was the chief agent in the abolition of 
slavery in the French colonies when an Under- 
Secretary in the Revolutionary Government of 
1848. Of late years he had amassed valuable art 
collections, which he has divided between various 
public institutions. M. Victor Considérant had been 
one of the most active disciples of Fourier, the 
Socialist, and had made many attempts to establish 
phalansteries in Europe and America. Miss Tucker, 
well known as “A. L. O. E.” in the early years of 
the present generation, as a provider of “Sunday 
books" for the children of evangelical families, had 
devoted herself to Zenana missionary work at an 
advanced age, and had been engaged in it in the 
Punjavub for the last seventeen years. 





THE CONSPIRACY IN PARLIAMENT. 





FUE growing desire of the Liberal party that no 

further quarter should be given to obstruction 
is not a matter that can be safely ignored by Minis- 
ters. J arliament, after the briefest of Christmas 
recesses, is again hard at work, and the reports 
of the proceedings so far show that both the 
temper and the tactics of the Opposition are growing 
steadily worse. Nor are we left in any sort of 
doubt as to the intentions of the opponents of 
the Government. Even if there were no moments 
of indiscretion on the front Opposition bench, when 
a chance word throws a flood of sinister light 
upon the Tory policy, the enemies of Liberalism, 
through their organs in the Press, are making full 
confession of their purpose. The House of Commons 
is at this moment in session not because there was 
any real necessity for keeping up the debates upon 
the Local Government Bill until now, but because 
the Opposition has sought to wear out the deter- 
mination of the Government by an unexampled use 
of the weapon of obstruction. Unable to beat 
Ministers in argument, and inferior to them in 
strength in the division lobby, they are trying to 
defeat them and to thwart the policy of the country 
by a resort to a fatal procrastination. This has 
been their purpose ever since the new Parliament 
began its work. Every step that Ministers have 
taken in order to redeem their pledges to the 
electors bas been hindered and obstructed by 
those whim the country at the General Election 
deprived of power. The nation can hardly fail 
to realise the fact that it stands face to face 








with a gigantic conspiracy, the object of which 
is to secnre for the minority those advantages 
which the Constitution decrees shall belong to the 
majority alone. And this conspiracy is at work not 
merely in the House of Commons, but in the House 
of Lords. In the latter House, indeed, its operations 
are open and unashamed. The proposals which the 
House of Commons, after careful consideration, has 
at length adopted, are ruthlessly trampled upon by 
the Tory peers whenever they reach the Upper 
Chamber. It is surely an unexampled spectacle 
that is presented to the country at present. In the 
House of Commons measures are being fought, not 
by argument or votes, but by the shameless abuse of 
Parliamentary forms of procedure, and the work of 
the Ministry is thus thwarted and hindered at every 
turn. In the House of Lords the great Tory reserve 
force lies in wait for any piece of Liberal legislation 
which succeeds in overcoming the traps and pitfalls 
laid for it by the minority in the House of Commons, 
and it is straightway either maimed or slain outright 
in the name of the privileges of the Peers. 

Let anyone survey the history of the Parlia- 
mentary year which closed yesterday, and he will be 
constrained to admit that we have drawn no exagger- 
ated picture of the truth. The House of Commons 
met exactly eleven months ago, on the 31st of 
January. ‘The first part of the session lasted, with 
brief recesses at Easter and Whitsuntide, until the 
22nd of September. Then came an autumn holiday 
of barely five weeks, and now the House has again 
been in session for just two months. Taking all the 
recesses together, they barely amount to two out of 
the eleven months during which Parliament has been 
sitting. What have we got in exchange for these nine 
months of continuous labour? If we put aside small 
measures of a non-controversia! character, we are com- 
pelied to answer the question in one word—nothing. 
That is to say, up to this moment not one of the Bills 
which are demanded by the majority of the electors of 
the United Kingdom, to which Ministers are pledged, 
and which have the hearty support of their followers 
in the House of Commons, has yet become law. Let 
this fact duly sink into the mind of the public, and 
there will be no difficulty in convincing the country 
of the reality of that great conspiracy against the 
Constitutional rights of the nation of which we have 
spoken. Nobody even pretends that the fault lies 
with Ministers. Their opponents, indeed, openly 
blame them, not for having attempted too little, but 
too much. Nor is the Ministerial party in the House 
of Commons responsible for its failure to redeem its 
promises to the electors. By common consent it is 
acknowledged that no Government ever had a body 
of more loyal and self-sacrificing supporters than the 
present Government has; the majority has shown, 
indeed, an almost unexampled loyalty to its leaders 
and devotion to its duties. Neither with it nor with 
Ministers themselves does the blame for the barren- 
ness of the legislative year rest. It rests solely with 
the men who, to serve their own partisan purposes, 
have organised a conspiracy the success of which 
must mean the downfall of Parliamentary govern- 
ment and Constitutional liberty in this country. 
Tory commons and Tory peers have banded themselves 
together to secure a common object; and they have 
adopted as their common motto the words, “The 
will of the people shall not be done.” With what 
success they have hitherto carried on their conspiracy 
will be shown by a glance at the history of the year. 
Ministers devoted themselves to three Bills amon 
the many which they laid upon the table of the 
House—the Home Rule Bill, the Employers’ Liability 
Bill, and the Local Government Bill. The Home 
Rule Bill was introduced on February 13th, and 
after being debated at much greater iength than 
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any measure ever before laid before the House of 
Commons, was finally carried on September Ist. The 
Lords, as we know, rejected it contemptuously 
after a few days of debate—chiefly irrelevant. The 
Employers’ Liability Bill was explained by the Home 
Secretary on February 20th; but, owing to the ob- 
struction of the Home Rule Bill, was not sent up to 
the House of Lords until a few weeks ago. The 
peers inserted amendments which would have de- 
stroyed its usefulness, and to which the House of 
Commons refused to assent. The Bill is now 
awaiting further consideration by the House of 
Lords when that House meets next month. The 
Local Government Bill was introduced by Mr. Fowler 
on March 2Ist. It also was stifled by the artificial 
prolongation of the Home Rule debates during the 
ordinary session. For the past two months it has 
been the principal measure under debate in the 
House of Commons. But despite the fact that it is 
professedly accepted by the Opposition, who did not 
even divide against the Second Reading, clause 19 
has not yet been added to the Bill in Committee. 
The conspiracy which was carried on against the 
Home Rule Bill has been renewed against the Local 
Government Bill, and the Government are still 
striving to force it through the obstacles which a 
factious—and, in this case, dishonest—Opposition 
have interposed in its path. Of its fate when it 
reaches the House of Lords we do not pretend as yet 
to speak. 

These facts speak for themselves. They show 
that any popular Government in this country has 
now to reckon with two great anti-popular forces— 
an unscrupulous party of Obstructionists in the 
House of Commons, and an overwhelming majority 
of the House of Lords. So far as the House of 
Lords—the second line of the reactionary army—is 
concerned, Ministers by themselves can do nothing. 
They can only wait until the time comes to lay the 
popular case against that House before the electors 
of the United Kingdom. But the Government are 
by no means powerless against the conspiracy in the 

ouse of Commons. They were able to defeat that 
conspiracy in the case of the Home Rule Bill, and 
if anyone now blames them for their action in con- 
nection with that matter, it is not because they 
acted too soon or with too great severity, but because 
they did not act still sooner and with yet greater 
vigour. Is it too much to ask them now to assert 
their strength, and to secure for the majority not onl 
in Parliament, but in the country, the rights to which 
it is indubitably entitled? If any man amongst 
them is afraid that the firm and vigorous application 
of the closure may create a prejudice against 
Ministers in the constituencies, he may be re- 
assured. No Ministry, whether Liberal or Con- 
servative, has yet suffered in public esteem because 
it has refused to allow the will of Parliament, or, in 
other words, the will of the nation, to be baulked by 
the abuse of Parliamentary forms. The one sin in a 
Government which the country will not forgive is 
the sin of allowing itself to be beaten by the tactics 
of a minority. Does anybody imagine that the voters 
in the rural districts, who see in the Local Govern- 
ment Bill the realisation of hopes cherished for 
years, would be reconciled to the loss of that 
measure by the explanation that it had been lost 
because the Tory members: obstructed it in a way 
as scandalous as it was artful? The rural voter, we 
may depend upon it, holds that a Ministry with 
a majority behind it has no right to allow itself 
to be beaten by an Opposition which cannot outvote 
it; and he will accept no excuse, however just it 
may be, as a satisfactory explanation of such a 
defeat. The question rests for the moment with 
That they will be strongly sup- 


the Government. 










ported in any line of action they may take for 
the purpose of putting down a deliberate conspiracy 
against the rights of Parliament and the country is 
known to everybody who knows how feeling is run- 
ning at this moment in the House of Commons. 
But if anything effectual is to be done it must be done 
quickly. The sands in the glass are flowing rapidly, 
and we have to think not only of the session whose 
fruit is still to be gathered, but of that coming one 
from which yet another harvest is expected. 








ANARCHISM IN 


GENERAL conference of Anarchist “ com- 
rades”’ was held this week, we understand, at 
the Club Autonomie, in Windmill Street, Tottenham 
Court Road. Reporters were not admitted, but the 
comrades communicated to the press a manifesto, or 
statement of policy, which is apparently intended as 
their New Year’s announcement. In truth it is 
an unenlightening document, from whose turgid 
rhetoric we get only one positive fact — 
the gentlemen in our midst in Windmill Street, 
Tottenham Court Road, make no pretence of 
being merely “ scientific” or theoretical Anarchists. 
They are the real thing. “In a struggle like this,” 
they declare, “we hold that all means, however 
desperate, are justifiable.’ A contributor to the 
New Review, who writes as if he had some access to 
police information, tells us a good deal more about 
the members of Club Autonomie and our London 
Anarchists gen2rally, as to whom the Home Secre- 
tary was again questioned on Wednesday. His 
Cgerigge are extremely suggestive. These men, 
e says, are practical Anarchists in every sense; 
they are ready to prey upon each other as 
well as on society. The Autonomies recently, 
while their club was undergoing some repairs, 
were offered the hospitality of the Grafton, a club 
of Socialists. There was a little friction before 
the hospitality was over, and when the Autonomies 
returned to their own premises they revenged them- 
selves in What the writer calls a characteristic way. 
In other words, they burgled the Grafton one night, 
carrying off all that was valuable and portable, and 
smashing the rest. Though the Graftons are only 
Socialists, it is equally against their principles to 
appeal to the police, so they had simply to grin and 
bear this unfraternal plundering. 

According to the writer, the Anarchists in 
London are recruited mainly from the criminal 
classes—“ reckless ruffians, fugitives from forei 
justice, habitual criminals, or candidates constantly 
qualifying for imprisonment by the commission of 
all kinds of commonplace crime.” The French 
ones are mostly long-firm swindlers; the Italians 
were addicted in their own country to breaking 
into churches and stealing church plate, “a line 
of business they would still like to follow over 
here”; the Germans are the worst and most 
advanced—pupils and followers of Most, who have 
gone far beyond him and for whose “ destructive 
bloodthirstiness ’’ even the Freiheit was too mild. A 
number of our foreign Anarchists are soutenewrs—the 
bullies of the ereheked foreign women who tread the 
pavé between Soho, Regent Street, and Portland 
Place. “These poor forlorn, despised creatures 
associate themselves readily with such ruoffians, 
because they are lonely and love to hear the familiar 
language of their homes ”—a pathetic sentence, by 
the way, which flashes upon us an idea of the 
martyrdom of that class whose type Mr. Lecky has 
called the blighted high-priestess of humanity, the 
scapegoat for the sins of society. 


LONDON. 
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One of the most interesting questions in connec- 
tion with Anarchism is how far the bomb-throwing, 
the “ propagande par le fait,”’ of these practical men is 
a resultant of the theories of the idealists. The 
writer in the New Review declares that the one has 
created, or is distinctly responsible for, the other. “It 
was such visionaries as Elisée Réclus, such fanatics as 
Prince Krapotkine, who really inspired Ravachol and 
Pallas.” But the fact that the practising Anarchists 
are men of the inveteratecriminal typeabove described 
—predatory criminals, habitual criminals—would 
seem to militate against this supposition. They are 
at the very opposite pole from men like Réclus and 
Krapotkine, who, in spite of their theories, are pure- 
minded and unselfish dreamers, men who have often, 
as Krapotkine has, made the noblest sacrifices for 
their opinions. The sophisms of scientific Anar- 
chism, the conceptions of a Utopia to which 
even our own Auberon Herbert is devoted, can 
have but little concern for the burglars and 
cut-throats who foregather in the neighbourhood 
of Soho. The writer in the New Review admits 
this. The rank-and-file of Anarchism, he says, “ are 
troubled with no philosophic scruples” and no 
“abstract love of a cause.” Yet the fact remains 
that in the writings and speeches of the Anarchist 
rank-and-file, in their Freiheits and Commonveals, 
their harangues in Trafalgar Square, in the manifesto 
issued by them this week from the Club Autonomie, 
the ideas of the theorists form the leading part. 
These ideas, in fact, furnish the food from which the 
propaganda by word, of which the propaganda by deed 
is only a species of emphasis, derives its principal sus- 
tentation. The connection between the two forms of 
Anarchism clearly exists; but the ramifications of 
cause and effect are not so simply distinguishable as 
they often are between the words and deeds of 
political revolution. Hitherto the “men of action,” 
whom terrorist propagandas have produced, have been 
of the fanatical rather than the criminal type, and 
itis noteworthy that such propagandas have hitherto 
been in connection with nationalist or political rather 
than social movements. Mazzini justified political 
assassination, and Italian Revolutionists, prepared to 
act, and not merely speak, in that faith, were men 
who believed they were serving their country. Irish 
Dynamiters and Russian Nihilists are of a similar 
type. They are ready to commit murder, but they 
commit it for the sake of an idea—for which, more- 
over, they are willing to sacrifice themselves. They 
have all, probably, the criminal kink in their brains, 
but the fanatical predominates. Anarchism is thus 
distinguished from other forms of revolution in that 
its leading practitioners are criminals pure and 
simple. There is nothing self-sacrificing about the 
Ravachols and Vaillants, They are driven on by the 
abnormal egotism of the criminal temperament, and 
vainglory takes the place of devotion to a cause in 
urging them to recklessness. Other terrorists have 
been patriots or enthusiasts first and criminals 
afterwards. Those of Anarchism are criminals to 
begin with, who find in Anarchism a new and exciting 
field for the gratification of appetites which it has 
been the secular effort of society to repress. 

It is this combined appeal to visionary aspirations 
and criminal instincts which gives to Anarchism its 
peculiar force. The appeal, moreover, is universal in 
@ way which that of no political movement could be. 
It draws support from, and it infects in turn with 
its savage virus, every form of discontent in every 
country. From each it attracts the most desperate 
andimpatientrecruits. Itis, as we have already said, 
the Frankenstein-monster of Socialism—a fact of 
which therelations betweenthe Grafton and Autonomie 
clubs is a curious illustration. Nihilismisanotherofits 
close connexions. In theory, Nihilism, or Nothingism, 





is Anarchism itself. Turguénieff’s Bazaroff, who gave 
the name to the tribe, was a Social Anarchist rather 
than a political revolutionary. Another writer in 
the New Review declares that the Nihilists who are 
féted in London by many reputable folk are a far 
more formidable danger and a more likely source of 
international complications than the mere obvious 
manufacturers of explosive saucepans. ‘‘ Behind every 
group of Anarchists in London,”’ he says, ‘‘ stand some 
of the Nihilist teachers.” Thus does this horde of 
human wild beasts organise itself, preparing to descend 
upon civilisation; for no warfare upon individual 
tyrants, who are hard to get at, but upon society 
itself, upon the next person in the street, upon the 
human race—the many-headed “ bourgeois’: every 
person who is not an Anarchist (including—irony 
of fate!—the Socialists themselves) coming under 
that opprobrious name. With its new informer- 
eluding plan of fostering individual initiative, there 
will probably be some more ugly work before this 
evil is stamped out. But society is well prepared 
for it. At bottom it is a police business, and the 
police throughout the world on the threshold of 
1894 seem to be fully alive to the situation. 








THE CHANCES OF A CONFLAGRATION. 





HE year closes amid fewer actual alarms and 
rumours of impending war than we have often 
had to chronicle in a single week. But this com- 
parative quiet is deceptive. The alarm has become 
settled and chronic. Continental Europe, as the 
result of the Franco-Russian /¢tes, is more than 
ever definitely divided into two great camps; and 
in spite of Sir Charles Dilke’s reported dictum to the 
effect that the Triple Alliance cannot be regarded as 
stable, it may prove to have sufficient stability— 
in the phrase of the German wilitary party—to 
initiate a defensive war beyond the frontiers of 
its components. France is passing through a period 
of unwonted domestic tranquillity, but there are 
plenty of causes of quarrel with ourselves alone— 
not to speak of the apprehension felt along the 
South Eastera frontier, or the advent to power 
of Signor Crispi. But the other member of the 
Dual Alliance is more than suspected of fresh 
designs on the Bosphorus; Servia and Armenia 
again offer promising fields for her intrigue; and 
the tariff war with Germany may easily be fertile in 
“frontier incidents” and occasions of a general 
European explosion. It is not over yet; and if the 
Prussian squirearchy have their way, peace will not 
be made at all. Next spring, moreover, the military 
manceuvres of all the great Continental Powers will 
be in progress at about the same time. Spring is 
pre-eminently the time for war-scares; and though 
we readily acquit the Sovereigns of Europe and their 
advisers of any desire to precipitate the general con- 
flagration—even though the temptation must be 
very str to the scientific student of tactics t 
seek a a¥jation of the many problems which c 
only be solved on the battlefield—we cannot suppose 
that any Power seriously wishes for the outbreak of 
a war whose course and outcome no man can fore- 
shadow or imagine. All that is certain about it is 
that it will exhaust the Old World,.to the profit of 
the New—perbaps also, as Mr. Pearson’s speculations 
indicate, to the profit of the older and lower civilisa- 
tions of the East. We do not expect any deliberate 
challenge of destiny by any of the Great Powers; 
but we do apprehend that when all the materials for 
an explosion are ready, and sparks are flying from all 
kinds of surfaces of friction, the explosion is very 
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likely indeed to occur. It may not come in the 
spring; but the universal conviction that it must 
come sooner or later is just the state of feeling that 
renders it unavoidable. 

Moreover, it must be remembered that there are 
strong reasons for supposing that a war is the 
readiest method of cutting the financial tangles in 
which the world is at present involved. It would 
release not only the war treasure now in the vaults 
at Spandau, but the stores of gold that so many 
Continental countries — reverting, in defiance of 
Adam Smith, to the practice of the mercantile 
system—have managed to lay up in reserve. It 
would stimulate to an extent unparalleled in history 
the production of the new countries, which are 
suffering so severely from commercial depression—of 
Argentina, North-Western America, the New South 
of the American Union, and, in a less degree, India 
and the East. We should hear no more of the ap- 
preciation of gold, and little for the time of bimetal- 
lism. It is true that these temporary alleviations 
would be paid for in the end by worse depression and 
greater suffering still on the part of the capitalist 
and the producer alike. But the financial world is 
concerned rather with the immediate and temporary; 
and it is a fact that the financial relief that a war 
would now give to the world has been openly assigned 
in Italy and elsewhere as one reason for a warlike 
solution of the difficulties which now beset that un- 
fortunate kingdom in particular, and the rest of 
Europe in only a less degree. It is true that the 
war would not turn to the profit of the Continental 
Bourses—that it would shift the banking centre of 
the world more definitely than ever to London; or it 
might even—as Mr. Bagehot, we think, once predicted 
—remove it altogether to New York. But finance is, 
after all, cosmopolitan. 

Where, then, is the explosion to come from? 
We have been inclined of late to look to the em- 
barrassments of Italy as the great danger of Europe. 
As yet the complexion and the conduct of Signor 
Crispi’s Ministry do not altogether justify this view. 
Italy, on the brink of agrarian revolution, cannot 
face war deliberately—not even as an excuse for 
bankruptcy; and her economic troubles are more 
likely to upset the dynasty, or disintegrate the 
kingdom, perhaps by bringing in the Ultramontane 
voters to restore the financial equilibrium. But 
there is ample material, as we have said, both in 
Servia and Armenia, as well as at Constantinople, 
for embarrassments and complications which may 
set Europe ablaze; there has been an epidemic of 
Parliameniary crises all over the Continent, which, 
in the German Empire and Austria at any rate, is 
only a foretaste of the future; Socialism is every- 
where making way—but is not effacing national 
antipathy—-and there is the eternal problem of the 
unemployed and the red spectre of Anarchism. What 
wonder that a war should be looked forward to 
with sombre acquiescence as a means of clearing 
the air? Europe is in far worse case now than 
when the blessings of peace were so fiercely de- 
nounced by theembittered heroof Tennyson’s“ Maud.” 
The blots in our industrial civilisation which he 
enumerated have become the commonplaces of the 
lesser kind of Socialist; and the European equili- 
brium is kept up at a cost of work and anxiety which 
did not enter into his gloomiest dreams—a cost far 
exceeding the suffering that would be caused by a 
short and sharp conflagration. But the next con- 
flagration, unlike the wars of the last thirty-five 
years, will assuredly not be short. Perhaps the best 
safety of Europe is, after all, in the knowledge of 
this fact, combined with the paralysis which 
domestic trouble and financial stringency seem to 
be forcing on the great Continental Powers. But 





meanwhile the nations drift on, expecting a crisis and 
making predictions which are only too likely to 
bring about their own fulfilment. One practical 
lesson, at any rate, we may take to heart; let us 
make haste with our own domestic reforms while we 
have time or thought for anything else than the 
chances of actual warfare. 








THE YEAR’S BUSINESS. 


HE year just drawing to a close has been one 
of the most disastrous of recent times. In 
April and May there was one of the greatest banking 
crises in Australia that have ever been known. It 
began with the failure of one bank in January, but 
it was not until three months later that it became 
really serious. Then almost all the Australian banks 
known in London, with the exception of three, 
suspended. Trade of every kind throughout the 
Colonies was thrown out of gear; immense numbers of 
people lost employment, and the credit of the Colonial 
Governments seriously suffered. Scarcely was the 
collapse over when the currency crisis in the United 
States became acute. Early in June the Clearing 
House Banks in New York and in most of the leading 
cities agreed to excuse one another from paying in 
cash. They pooled their resources and issued 
Clearing House certificates, which they agreed to 
take from one another in settlement of debt instead 
of cash. The arrangement lasted for months; and 
as depositors all over the country withdrew their 
deposits and hoarded their money, the banks were 
unable to give to their customers the usual accom- 
modation. As a consequence, factories and work- 
shops were closed in immense numbers, and unusually 
large numbers of workpeople were thrown out of em- 
ployment. Congress was compelled by all this to repeal 
the Sherman Act, and happily European capitalists 
stepped in in time to prevent an utter breakdown. 
They bought American securities upon a large scale, 
and they lent between 8 and 10 millions sterling in 
gold to assist the banks and the railway companies 
in their extremity. The crisis happily came to an 
end, but it has left behind widespread distrust, 
paralysis of business, and great distress. While all 
this was going on there was a ruinous fall in silver. 
The Indian Government becamealarmed, and closedits 
mints, and all the silver-using countries were seriously 
hit. In South America the year has seen various at- 
tempts at revolution in Argentina; but the Govern- 
ment has finally triumphed, and appears tobe stronger 
than ever before. In Brazil for some months there has 
been a civil war between the army and the navy. In 
Europe Greece has become bankrupt; the difficulties 
of Italy are growing more and more serious every 
day, and the enemies of that country are predicting 
with glee that she also will have to declare herself 
insolvent before many months are over. In Spai 
the crisis continues, although bankers predict that 
they will save her from bankruptcy. Here at home 
the last few months of the year have witnessed a 
Trust crisis. 

Although there is widespread distrust as a con- 
sequence of so many disasters, and although the 
City is perhaps less hopeful than it has been for 
many a year, we are inclined to think that the 
prospects for the immediate future are far brighter 
than most people are disposed to allow. For three 
years the ale has been passing through a grave 
crisis. Speculation in all its forms has been put an 
end to; liquidation has been going on; and in the 
meantime the thrifty classes have been saving as 
usual. Here at home we are convinced that the 
liquidation of the bad business accumulated between 
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1886 and 1890 is now practically at an end. The 
Trust crisis, it is true, is not altogether completed, 
but it is so nearly so that all well-informed observers 
know what to expect. Meantime, as already said, 
the savings of the country have been accumulating, 
while there has been no waste through un- 
wise company-mongering or lending to bankrupt 
countries. The labour difficulties, too, are nearly 
settled. We may hope that there will be no re- 
newal of the coal strike, and there is nothing to 
suggest any other quarrel of that kind ona large scale. 
Lastly, the stocks of commodities of all kinds have 
been allowed to grow smaller and smaller during the 
Jast three years. As business was declining, and pri:es 
were falling, everybody felt that it would be prudent 
to limit as much as possible his purchases. Con- 
sequently traders hold smaller quantities of stocks 
than they usually do, and even a small increase in the 
demand must compel them to replenish their stocks, 
and that will give a stimulus to every kind of industry. 
At home, then, we are inclined to think that the 
crisis is practically ended, and that we are now 
about to see a period of reviving prosperity. It will 
be slow and gradual, especially at first, but it will be 
all the safer because of that. And abroad there are 
symptoms, too, of revival. The production of gold 
in South Africa has increased year after year, and 
everything seems to show that it will increase still 
further in the early future. During the past three 
years there has been little inclination on the part of 
British investors to lend largely to the gold-mining 
companies. But now that we have reason to hope for 
a recovery of confidence, money will be forthcoming 
for every well-considered purpose ; and as the output 
augments, South Africa will be able to buy more and 
more largely of our commodities. Besides—and this 
is a most material thing to bear in mind—the large 
addition that is being made to the stock of gold in 
the world tends of itself to raise prices. For twenty 
years past we have seen an almost continuous fall in 
prices because of the small output of gold; now that 
the production is increasing, we may hope for a 
reversal of the process. 

In Argentina, too, there has been much ground 
regained. For nearly four years no fresh debt has 
been incurred by the country; speculation has been 
stopped ; the loafers of the towns have been com- 
pelled to migrate to the country; the area under 
cultivation has been extended, and consequently the 
economic condition of the country is better now than 
it ever has been before. The present Government, 
too, appears to be honest. Itis, perhaps, not as com- 
petent as might be desired ; but, at all events, it is 
neither wasteful nor corrupt, and it has succeeded 
at last in inducing Congress to approve the settle- 
ment of the debt arranged last June with the 
Rothschild Committee. It is understood that the 
Government means now to settle the claims of the 
guaranteed railways. When that is done, a very 
important step will have been taken to restore the 
credit of the country. Elsewhere the outlook is 
not so promising. We much fear that the con- 

nences of the banking crash in Australia will 
be felt for some time yet. But even Australia 
will rapidly recover when the London Money 
Market is more prepared to give assistance. In 
the United States, too, such a crisis as has 
been experienced leaves after it exhaustion for 
a while, and the tariff reform will prevent any 
material activity in trade for a time. But by-and- 
bye there will be a revival in the United States also. 

he population is so energetic and industrious, and 
the resources are so vast, that depression will not 
last very long. The two really unfavourable in- 
fluences are the fear of war upon tke Continent, 
and the financial difficulties of the Indian Govern- 









ment. A great war would, of course, upset all 
calculations, although even war gives an impetus to 
certain kinds of industries. But if war is avoided, 
there is every reason to hope that the New Year will 
be a more prosperous and satisfactory one than any 
of the three that have immediately preceded it. 





FINANCE. 





USINESS of all kinds has been almost at a 
standstill throughout the week. Monday and 
Tuesday were Bank Holidays, and Monday next will 
be New Year's Day. Very many have been away 
from the City, and those who attended have been 
engaged rather in closing up past transactions than 
in entering into new enterprises. On Wednesday 
the fortnightly Stock Exchange Settlement began. 
The account to be arranged was a small one, but still 
the attention of members was absorbed by it. More- 
over, money was scarce and dear, borrowers having 
to pay to bankers from 3} to 3} per cent., and 
sometimes even more. The leading operators for 
the moment are more hopeful than they were 
respecting the future; but they are still inclined to 
wait upon events, especially as several circumstances 
have combined quite recently to damp their courage. 
The Continental Bourses have been decidedly weak, 
and there are fears that there may be some troubles 
in Paris and Berlin at the coming liquidation. Since 
Christmas, as before, Italian Rentes have been sold 
in very large quantities both by French and by 
Italian holders. Much of the selling, at all events, is, 
however, speculative. There has been a further fall, 
likewise, in Greek bonds, and the outlook for Greece 
is far from satisfactory. There are hopes that M. 
Tricoupis may reconsider his policy. If he does not, 
the markets of England and Germany will be closed 
against the country, and she will be compelled to 
look to France alone for assistance in the future. 
That involves grave political dangers. In the 
United States two railway companies have had to 
apply for Receiverships. It has been known ever since 
Midsummer that the Atchison and Topeka Company 
was in difficulties. Till the last moment it had been 
hoped that advances might be obtained in London 
and in New York; but the death of Mr. Magoun, the 
Chairman of the Finance Committee, defeated those 
hopes. Since then a Receiver has been appointed 
for the New York and New England Company 
likewise. It has been embarrassed ever since Mr. 
McLeod obtained control for the Philadelphia and 
Reading Railway. The latter, it will be recollected, 
has for {months been in the hands of a Receiver, and 
it is not surprising that the New York and New 
England should share the same fate. 

As yet there are no signs of an improved demand 
for the India Council's drafts. On Wednesday it 
offered for tender 50 lakhs of rupees. Less than 
half a lakh was applied for, and little more than a 
tenth of a lakh was allotted, the price for the re- 
mainder not having been up to the minimum fixed 
by the Council. Afterwards, however, by special 
contract, there was a further very small sale. Nine 
months of the financial year have now elapsed and 
the Council has been able to sell not quite 6} millions 
sterling worth out of about 18} millions sterling 
which it requires to pay in London this year. There 
are hopes that the demand for the drafts will in- 
crease now. Usually exports from India are on a 
large scale from the beginning of November until 
the beginning or middle of May. This year, how- 
ever, the exports have been unusually small; but 
it is natural to assume that India must sell a 
considerable amount of her produce, even though 
she has kept it back so much longer than usual. 
It seems only too certain, however, that the 
Council will have to borrow largely under the new 
Act. As has been the case for a month or so back, 
there has been a strong demand for money in the 
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City this week. It is purely temporary, however, 
mainly in connection with the usual requirements at 
the end of the year. The Bank of England lent 
largely at 34 per cent., and in the open market loans 
were made at from 3 to 3} per cent. But as the 
impression is very general that money will be cheap 
and abundant in a week or two, the discount rate 
wvas weak at 2} per cent. 








NEURASTHENIA, 


HE recent discussion in the columns of THE 
SPEAKER on “ High-Pressure Life” shows that 
there are two very opposite views of the prevalence 
in modern days of the type of disease which has been 
recently known as “ Neurasthenia.” To an outsider 
it seems strange that it should be so. How can we 
reconcile the statement of Professor Erb, than whom 
no higher and more generally reliable authority on 
nervous diseases exists, that neurasthenia is all- 
prevalent, daily increasing in frequency, and causing 
incalculable mischief, with the undeniable fact that 
it is a disease little known to the medical profession, 
of which no better evidence can be given than that 
in “Quain’s Dictionary of Medicine,” one of the 
most recent and best medical works of reference, 
no mention of it is even made ? 

The explanation of this discrepancy is probably 
that the disease is practically limited to the cultured 
classes. The general state of nervous breakdown 
which is known as “ Neurasthenia,” although the 
name is one which leaves a good deal to be 
desired, is rarely seen in hospital practice, and 
it is from hospital practice that our writers 
on medicine gain their experience. It is the 
people who work their nervous systems overmuch, 
not those who toil with their bodies, who suffer 
from it. It may well be doubted if it is much seen 
even in special hospitals entirely devoted to diseases 
of the nervous system, since the patients frequenting 
them are rarely brain-workers. Even when it is 
well developed it presents forms of so protean a 
character, it so shatters the general health, and 
produces such varying groups of symptoms, that it 
may deceive the very elect, and fail to be traced to 
its true nervous source. If this is not so, how comes 
it that a confirmed neurotic of this type, whose 
means are sufficient, has such a record to show? 
There is no drug he has not tried, no eminent 
physician he has not consulted, no health resort he 
has not visited. He counts his doctors by the dozen, 
and his last state is generally worse than his first. 
{It would not be fair to blame the medical profession 
for not sufficiently recognising a disease which even 
their works of reference do not describe. There are 
many examples in medicine of the precise nature of 
an illness being overlooked, which has been classified, 
theorised on, and treated as something very different 
from what it really is, and only properly appreciated 
after its true nature, causes, and symptoms have at 
last been pointed out. 

But that it is a very common nineteenth-century 
iliness is beyond any doubt. Let any reader think 
over his acquaintance, and he will certainly call to 
mind some such case of chronic invalidism—bed- 
ridden or nearly so, always at death’s door but 
never dying, a misery to himself, a constant source 
of anxiety, expense, and trouble to his family, a 
wasted and a wretched life. Probably the disease is 
more common in some countries than in otliers. 
Even in Germany, where patients are theoretically 
believed to be of the type rather opposed to the 
nervous, the statements of Professor Erb show it to 
be of very frequent occurrence. In the United 
States, as the writings of Weir Mitchell show, it 
appears to be constantly met with. In this country 
the majority of cases occur, according to the ex- 
perience of the writer, in the centres of nervous 
strain, much more often in large manufacturing and 
business communities—such as Glasgow, Liverpool, 





or Manchester—than elsewhere. In women, who are 
no doubt much more frequently affected than men, 
the illness, for want of more general knowledge of 
its true nature, is classed as “ hysteria,” by that 
being meant something indicating mental weakness, 
something within the power of the patient to control 
and avoid. In a large majority of cases nothing 
could be more unjust or untrue. Typical cases of 
neurasthenia rarely occur in weak-brained or silly 
women, but rather in active-minded, highly-strung, 
and clever people, with a physical organisation 
far too delicate for the nerve-power which works 
it, and who have broken down because they 
have strained to meet their ideal of werk, in spite 
of many warnings to relax. Beyond any question 
it occurs largely in men as well as in women, and 
apparently with increasing frequency. Such male 
neurotics are by no means most often mental 
workers pure and simple, such as university students, 
men of science, and the like, but much more fre- 
quently men who have had anxiety and strain as 
well as mental work, such as merchants, stockbrokers, 
and so on. 

What the general public may reasonably be in- 
terested in is not the nature and diagnosis of 
nervous breakdown, but its causes, so that proper 
preventive measures may be taken. In the ex- 
perience of the writer it is not work alone which 
does mischief, but work plus something else. The 
examples of enormous brain-work successfully and 
continuously carried on, without any detriment to 
the worker, are far too numerous to be contested. 
With perfect physical health and a contented and 
easy mind, no amount of work can be too great. 
Perhaps “work + worry” would be the most 
concise formula to express the common cause. It is 
rare, indeed, to see a case in which something 
beyond mere work cannot be traced ; money anxie- 
ties, domestic afflictions, and the like, are almost 
invariably found. It is the constant effort to con- 
tinue work after illness has begun that does the 
mischief. If the history of any case is traced, it will 
be found that at its beginning there were many 
warnings, gentle at first, more marked as these were 
neglected, which, if attended to at first, would have 
averted disaster. Restless nights, constant head- 
aches, irritable temper never before shown, and 
many such evidences of a bow too tightly and con- 
tinuously strung, are always present. If Nature’s 
behests are attended to before it is too late, then all 
will be well; if Nature is fought, the patient will 
most surely not be the winner in the strife, for the 
laws of Nature may not be broken. If these simple 
truths were properly appreciated—and they are only 
very simple common sense—many a breakdown would 
be averted. It is a comparatively easy matter to 
prevent neurasthenia; it is a very much more 
difficult thing to cure it when it has once developed. 








THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN.* 


HE Home Secretary has announced his intention 

of appointing additional women factory in- 
spectors, and if anyone has any doubt as to the 
need of the change he has only to read the excellent 
report just presented to the Royal Commission on 
Labour. The ladies appointed have gone to work 
laboriously and systematically. Any prepossessions 
they had were in favour of extending the sphere 
of women’s employment. The old-fashioned argu- 
ment about unwomanising women receives from 
them scant—perhaps too scant—shrift. Yet they 
have presented a picture of disorganisation, 
grinding poverty, overwork, and even actual re- 
trogression, which will alarm the Candides of our 
old friend the Cobden Club. If we are all 


* Reports by Miss Eliza Orme, Miss Clara Collet, Miss May 
Abraham, and Miss Margaret Irwin, Lady Assistant-Commissioners 
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Socialists now, our Socialism has not gone far 
down in the body politic. It has scarcely touched 
the woman worker. And yet, little as the State has 
done, it alone has done anything. The religious 
people, who have obtained much influence over 
the girls, teach them exploded doctrines of obedience 
and content which are a firm barrier against trades 
unionism. The women themselves have shown 
hardly any power of combination for their mutual 
betterment. They work, for the most part uncom- 
plainingly, under conditions which no man would 
stand, and hence it comes that a bad employer 
always prefers women to men. One hesitates to 
consider what might have happened to the women 
of England if the Factory Acts had not been passed. 
And even now the State must not expect to get 
much help from the women themselves in trying to 
secure that the Acts are properly enforced. But 
try the State must. What is the use of shivering 
with Dr. Pearson at the prospect of Chinese indus- 
trial dominion if the wives and daughters of English- 
men are working, as uncomplainingly as Chinese 
would, under conditions almost as bad ? 

It must not be supposed that Miss Orme and her 
friends have attempted to paint a lurid picture. 
They have studiously avoided the sensational. Their 
pages teem with little facts and figures which are 
not to be digested in an hour. The Queen’s Printer, 
too, has given them the smallest of type, and though 
fiction can, we know, be read in small type—for is 
there not a Family Herald ?—fact is repulsive in 
brevier. And the ladies have adopted a plan of 
calling everyone, whether workmen or employers, 
with whom they came into contact, not by a name, 
but by an “index number,” which is from the literary 
point of view repulsive. There was sufficient mys- 
tery about “ Number one” to make him interesting. 
But as a rule no one should be called by a number 
except a policeman or a cabman. The Civil Service 
Commissioners, indeed, make every examinee adopt 
an examination number. But the Civil Service 
Commissioners are timid men, who carry on their 
work under difficulties, and fear that Mr. Smith, 
with the suspicion born of democracy, would think 
his son had not got fair play from an examiner who 
honeyed at the mere name of a lord, unless Smith 
and the duke alike were disguised under index 
numbers. Index numbers in a Royal Commis- 
sion’s report are unwelcome innovations, hardly 
to be excused on the plea that some of the witnesses 
would not speak out if their names were to be 
known. Can it be that even Miss Orme is so 
conscious of the weakness of her sex that she feared 
the Lady Commissioners would not be accurate 
enough to avoid the law of libel? We think better 
of them than they seem to do, and greatly regret 
that a report which is evidently the result of much 
careful and conscientious work should be made more 
difficult to read as well as more difficult to test by 
an absence of proper names. Those who distrust 
the picturesque will at least find nothing in this 
sombre and matter-of-fact account to excite their 
suspicions. 

We shall not attempt to summarise the 350 
pages of hard fact, but it is worth while noting a 
few salient particulars. In the first place, the pay 
and treatment of women vary far more than those 
of men. The want of organisation reduces women to 
such a condition that their wages are really fixed by 
competition among the workers without much relation 
to the value of their work. In many towns there is 
a@ vast surplus of female labour, due to curiously 
dissimilar causes. In seaport towns there are a 
large number of wives, widows, or deserted wives of 
seamen who have to find their own living. In Wales 
and Ireland the daughters of the farming classes 
swamp the town labour-market, though in the latter 
case the evil is to some extent corrected by the 
enormous emigration of domestic servants. In 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, on the other hand, women 
can almost always get work. There is little move- 
ment of female population to produce an equality of 








conditions ; and though Bristol is but a short way 
from Birmingham, the girls at the big cocoa factory 
at the latter place get about 3s. a week more than 
those at the similar factory at the former. The 
difference in wages would pay the railway fare of 
any girl who went from Bristol to Birmingham in 
two weeks, but the girls do not go. They have 
family ties and home associations which they cannot 
break as men can, and hence they remain ascripte 
glebi, and not free industrial agents, as some would 
have us believe they are. Women, too, are subject 
to foreign competition to a greater extent than men. 
The building trades, the coal trade, and even the 
iron trade, do not feel the severity of competition to 
the same degree as the textile trades, the button 
trades, and the trades which depend on fashion. The 
straw-plaiters of Bedfordshire have even been faced 
by Chinese competition, which has not hitherto 
affected other British workers. As a rule, in the 
contest between men and women, it has usually been 
the women who, coming in with a lower standard of 
living, have pulled down the wages of the men. 
But in the tailoring and mantlemaking trades 
the immigration of Polish Jews has actually 
pulled down the wages of women. Thus the 
foreigners in person as well as the foreigner’s 
exports have borne hardly on the women of England. 
Their very love of home, too, which we are all so 
anxious to preserve, has caused them to be sweated. 
Wherever home-work prevails—in Bristol, in East 
London, or elsewhere—the wages, the hours, and 
the general conditions of labour are infinitely worse 
than they are in big factories. The social weak- 
nesses of women also become evident in other ways. 
The greatest obstacle to organisation in the London 
dressmaking trade has been the class feeling between 
the bodice-makers and the skirt-makers. The bodice- 
makers are such very superior persons that they 
won't combine with women who can only make 
skirts. One of the few successful women’s unions, 
that of the coat-makers at Liverpool, began with a 
healthy rivalry with the Jews. The Jews formed 
a union. The women, though they had seen 
many Englishmen’s unions without their jealousy 
being excited, said that “what a foreigner 
could do a woman could,” and formed a Union. 
But the Union has only been kept together 
“by tea-parties and picnics.” The very docility 
of women prevents their getting on. In the 
printing trade they show no desire to do the higher 
work. Efforts to help them based on a forgetfulness 
of the peculiar conditions of women workers have 
often injured them. Thus London dressmakers used 
to “live in” until they came under the Factory Acts. 
The shorter hours made the employers less willing 
to keep them on the premises. Bed and board were 
no longer provided, yet additional wages were seldom 
given,and dressmakers are now worse off in every way 
—in skill, in health, in pay—than they used to be. 
On the other hand, many instances of woman's 
peculiar devotion are mentioned. Perhaps the most 
notable comes from Ireland. “Many of the shop 
assistants,” say the Assistant-Commissioners, “ espe- 
cially in the south of Ireland, are the daughters 
of tenant-farmers, and send nearly all their money 
home. For this reason the practice of buying food 
in addition to what is supplied at the employer's 
table is far less common in Ireland than in England.” 
One witness had for ten years sent nearly the whole 
of her £30 a year home to her parents. These women 
workers, if they are difficult to organise, are worth 
working for. And another fact, which is very 
prominently brought out, is that woman's labour 
is always most efficient where it is most highly paid. 
There is hardly a single class of women workers any- 
where who obtain enough food for full efficiency, 
and, if employers of women would only see it, an 
increase of wages would soon tend to their own 
advantage. Where there is so much room for im- 
provement without any real increase in the cost of 
labour, the force to compel the improvement must 
surely soon be supplied. 
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SOME FACTS OF INDIAN LIFE. 





HE attempt to give literary form to a parlia- 

mentary report, or to lighten with familiar 
allusions and modern instances the ponderous dulness 
of a Blue Book, has not found favour hitherto with 
the Government draughtsmen of Whitehall or West- 
minster. Whether the results of open competition 
will be seen in the occasional display of style or 
“form” on the part of those who compile official 
records remains to be seen; and possibly the Con- 
troller of H.M. Stationery Office, in his zeal for 
economy, may think it incumbent to prune away all 
such “ porosities,” which might add to the cost of 
printing. The “competition wallah” is under no 
such restrictions. He has no reason to hide under 
piles of dull facts or duller figures the acquaintance 
with ancient and modern literature which gained him 
marks in his examination, and has rendered his often 
sequestered life more bearable. As for the extra 
expenditure involved by printing Greek or German 
quotations, or in pointing deductions by references 
to French plays or English novels, the “mild 
Hindoo” will not protest, and the receptive Baboo 
will feel flattered. By resorting to these methods 
Mr. J. A. Baines, who has conducted, under very 
peculiar conditions, the census of India, deserves as 
much credit for making the subject of his report 
readable as for carrying through so gigantic a task 
with such conspicuous ability. 

Ata cost of less than £200,000 he has been able 
to ascertain how upwards of 287 millions of people, 
for whose good government and behaviour we are 
responsible, live and contribute towards their own 
self-maintenance, how they are distributed, and 
why and where they migrate; how far they are 
affected by religions, caste, or racial differences ; and 
finally, how far the conditions of health and social 
life are maintained. Wecan at the utmost glance at 
a few of Mr. Baines’ facts and the theories which 
he bases on them; but we can at least promise those 
who care to read through the whole report that they 
will find in it abundant materials for reflection and 
many which will excite surprise. 

One significant fact brought out by Mr. Baines 
will be doubtless seized upon by the opponents of a 
religious census in this country; for whilst nearly 
three-fourths of the population are returned under 
one religious denomination (the Brahmanic), this 
apparent uniformity is but a concession to conven- 
tionality, and, as Mr. Baines remarks, “the title 
covers creeds, as well as races, as fundamentally 
differing from each other as any in Europe.” Pos- 
sibly another point in common between this country 
and its greatest dependency is the importance 
of the agricultural population. In India two-thirds 
of the community directly, and three-fourths 
indirectly, owe their means of living to agri- 
culture. Until Dr. Ogle’s report is issued we 
shall not know accurately the relative proportion 
of the agricultural to the industrial population in 
the United Kingdom; but it will probably surprise 
many persons to know that with us agriculture is 
still the occupation of the largest section of the 
population. Another important point which must 
have some political significance is the density of the 
population in the British provinces as compared with 
the feudatory States ; and since the latter comprise 
Mysore, Baroda, and Hyderabad, the mere question 
of fertility will not wholly explain the divergence. 
The British provinces extend over less than a million 
square miles, with a population exceeding 221 
millions—whilst the feudatory States, with an area 
of nearly six hundred thousand square miles, have 
only 66 millions of inhabitants—in other words, the 
average population is 221 to the square mile on 
British territory as compared with a trifle over 100 
to the square mile in the native-ruled States. In 
Bengal, where we established ourselves first, the 
province, which is barely one-third larger than the 
United Kingdom, contains a population which exceeds 
that of the United States. On the other hand, it should 











be remarked that taking the mean density of the 
population as 184 per square mile for the whole of 
India, one-third of the area gives a higher propor- 
tion, as against two-thirds which fall below the 
average. The density of population is doubtless 
affected by the rainfall and other causes of agri- 
cultural fertility; bat Mr. Baines shows pretty 
clearly, by means of carefully adjusted tables, that 
the rainfall is not the sole or even an absolutely 
necessary factor in the prosperity of certain districts. 
Taking, however, the mean rainfall of the entire 
country at forty-two inches each year, it appears 
that population certainly and prosperity presumably 
increase up to a certain point with a rainfall in 
excess of the mean; though at the same time the 
district in which there is the highest rainfall—the 
Himalayas—has the sparsest population. 

Not the least striking feature of Indian life, 
especially to those who visit the country for the first 
time, is the comparatively small part played by town 
life—whether in the development of public opinion 
or as centres of political activity. Throughout the 
whole of India there are not, on the most liberal com- 
putation, more than thirty cities with a population 
exceeding 100,000 ; and here, again, we find a differ- 
ence between the life of the people in British and 
feudatory States. In the former, the proportion of 
the urban to the rural population is below, in the 
latter above, the average, being less than 9} per 
cent. in British territory, as compared with nearly 
10} per cent. in native States. Strictly speaking, 
Bombay, with over 820,000 inhabitants, is the 
largest city of India under one municipal body; but 
Calcutta, with its straggling suburban population, 
can show 960,000, although only about three-fourths 
of that number are within the municipality of the 
capital. Hyderabad, among the purely Indian cities 
under autonomous government, has the largest 
native population, and falls very little short of 
Madras in point of actual numbers, to which 450,000 
are assigned, scattered over a very extended area. It 
is unnecessary here to go further into details re- 
specting village communities, with which Mr. Baines 
deals at some length, but it should be said that 
twelve-thirteenths of the population of India live in 
villages containing less than 1,000 inhabitants, and 
that upwards of thirty-two millions are to be found 
in groups of less than 200 persons. 

So many wild statements are frequently made 
about the increase of population in India that we 
are glad to have the authority of Mr. Baines’ tables 
to put a stop to a widespread fallacy. Compared 
with other countries of the world, India stands 
twentieth in the list, with an annual increase of 0°93 
per cent.—or less than 10 per cent. during the 
decennial period—as compared with 5°10 per annum 
for New South Wales, which heads, and 0°06 for 
France, whichcloses, the list of twenty-eight countries. 
This result is the more remarkable as it is alto- 
gether at variance with the natural suggestions 
of the marriage returns. Putting aside 94 per cent. of 
the unmarried females of India as below fifteen years 
of age, the ratio of married women in India between 
fifteen and forty is no less than 84 per cent., whereas 
in Europe, excluding Hungary, the ratio is not above 
40 per cent. Further, it may be asserted that of 
women in India between fifteen and twenty-five 
years old 87 per cent. are married, whereas in 
Western Europe, in France, where the highest 
proportion is to be found, it does not exceed 22 per 
cent. In the next period, from twenty-five to forty 
years of age, the case is considerably altered, for the 
ratio of wives in India falls to 81 per cent., whilst in 
Europe it advances to nearly 70 per cent. The clue to 
the slow increase of population is the abnormally high 
death-rate of children in India. The birth-rate is far 
above that of any European country, Russia excepted, 
reaching to forty-eight per mille on the whole 
country; but the death-rate—even omitting famines 
and epidemics—cannot be reckoned at less than forty- 
one per mille. It may put the point clearer if we 
state that whilst in England 15°6 of the children 
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born die before completing their first year, in India 
26 per cent. are lost. Small-pox and cholera, which 
are practically endemic in a sporadic or localised 
form, are the chief causes of the abnormal mortality 
of India. Famine, like war, “the great corrector of 
enormous times,” has, during the ten years under 
review since the last census, been absent, and the 
two serious failures of crops which did occur were 
purely local. In connection with this subject—in 
so far as it bears reference to the increase of 
population—we are glad to find Mr. Baines declare 
that “throughout the greater portion of India the 
occupied land has probably not reached the limit of 
its productiveness.” And he further holds upon the 
evidence he adduces that congestion of the popula- 
tion exists to a comparatively small extent, although 
there has been added since the previous census 
nearly 28 millions to the previous population— 
besides Cashmere, Upper Burma, Quettah, and 
North Lushai, which are now enumerated for the 
first time. With regard to the vexed question of 
whether the Indian population is on the whole richer 
or poorer than it was ten years ago, Mr. Baines is 
discreetly silent. He, however, gives for the con- 
sideration of those interested in this intricate 
problem the following figures. During the ten years 
1881-91 India absorbed 44,051,255 rupees in gold 
and 101,086,766 rupees; whilst during the same 
period it disgorged 3,144,069 rupees in gold and 
12,225,899 rupees in silver, the difference having been 
added to the hoards already accumulated in the 
country. 

With the twenty-four “orders” into which the 
occupations of the people of India are divided, and 
still less with the hundred subdivisions of these 
orders, we have not space to deal. The arrange- 
ment followed is natural and logical, and embraces 
at least 90 per cent. of the whole population. Of 
these, as already stated, an overwhelming majority 
are connected more or less directly with agriculture. 
These include 150 millions of landholders and tenants 
—to whom 18 or 20 millions of day labourers and 
the like must be added. Domestic and personal 
services occupy 10 millions—of whom a quarter are 
indoor servants—whilst water-carrying for dcmestic 
purposes occupies 900,000 others. The preparation 
and sale of articles of food, drink, and condiments, 
including fishermen and milk-sellers, les serviteurs 
de Vestomac, occupy 14} millions. The large group 
of persons engaged in the manufacture and sale 
of textile fabrics is the next most important class, 
numbering more than 124 millions, of whom two- 
thirds are connected with the cotton industry, 
which is specially a village occupation. Mr. Baines 
has not been able to satisfy himself on the question 
whether importation of cotton goods and the 
establishment of cotton mills in the larger towns— 
especially in Bombay—has not developed the mill- 
hand at the expense of the home-worker. The 
manufacture of “ woven air,” and of the finer kinds 
of muslin, has doubtless suffered from foreign com- 
petition, and has failed to displace among the 
agricultural population a preference for strong and 
coarse but durable products of the English markets. 
Nevertheless, there is something still to be earned 
by the village weaver, and in Madras, at all events, 
he can hold his own. The woollen workers consist 
mainly of blanket weavers and wool spinners. The 
shawl weavers of Cashmere and the Punjab form an 
important section. Jute and hemp enter largely 
into the widespread industry of rope-making ; 
whilst the silk industry comprises the silkworm 
rearers and cocoon collectors of Bengal and 
Burmah, and the workers in silk—a numerous and 
thriving community in the south-east of Madras. 
The providers of light, fuel, and forage—amongst 
whom are reckoned the oil pressers and the torch- 
makers—are reckoned at 3} millions; but builders, 
who include masons, stone-cutters, etc., fall short of 
1} million$; whilst the “articles of supplementary 
requirement ’’—a phrase which we commend to ladies 
when going shopping—account for about a million. 








More than half of these are occupied in making arm- 
lets, necklaces, etc. Next come the makers of tools 
and machinery ; then those connected with the pro- 
duction of books and newspapers; then the paper- 
makers, the toymakers, the gunmakers, including 
firework manufacturers, and carvers and engravers 
in the order given. Passing over various groups of 
trades, we come to the professions, which find em- 
ployment for more than 5} millions—amongst whom 
priests, religious mendicants, reciters of prayers and 
poems, and the like, form three-fifths. Education 
gives employment to nearly half a million ; litera- 
ture, a very vague term, to 280,000; law, to 226,000; 
whilst medicine is practised by nearly half a million 
persons, of whom 350,000 are without diploma, the 
actual number of regular practitioners being set 
down at 16,494. Onthe other hand, nearly 200,000 
are returned as astrologers, against 1,354 astronomers, 
botanists, and men of science; and in the 35,000 
painters we are glad to find that house-painters and 
photographers are included. By a curious coin- 
cidence they are about equal in number to the 
“conjur¢rs, buffoons, etc.” ; but they fall short by 
several thousands of the acrobats and tumblers. 

Here we must break off, with regret at not being 
able to follow Mr. Baines into his survey of the 
religious and ethnographic distributions of the popu- 
lations of India. Our object, however, has been 
attained if we have succeeded in drawing attention 
to a very valuable State paper the contents of 
which should be mastered by all who desire to see 
a little below the surface of Indian affairs. We im 
this country are responsible before the world for the 
proper administration of our great inheritance in 
the East, and in order to discharge our duty properly 
we should learn to understand the condition of the 
forces we have at our disposal. 








AN OLYMPIAN PAGEANT. 





\ R. RIDER HAGGARD has lately complained 
4 that the statesmen who are at present re- 
sponsible for the safety of the Empire suffer from a 
lack of imagination. The author of “ Montezuma’s 
Daughter” would like to see them covering the 
waters of the earth with formidable war-ships, and 
doubling the taxation to parade the panoply of naval 
armament in every harbour in the world. This 
method of cultivating the imagination has certain 
drawbacks which are not perceptible to a writer of 
romances, who wades through fictitious slaughter, 
and turns our shelves into catacombs. But 
the philosophic observer must take account of 
this restless fancy which disdains ways and 
means, and the proportion of means to ends. 
There are mute inglorious Rider Haggards who, 
having no faculty for the weaving of fate in three 
volumes, must find some legitimate outlet for a 
native extravagance of temperament, lest they be 
driven by sheer restlessness into conspiracy against 
the public weal. For them the pageant at Olympia 
is an incalculable boon. Here they may wander 
through the streets of Constantinople, gaze at 
Turkish ladies whose charms are not hidden by 
the yashmak (though sometimes more suggestive 
of Brompton than of Stamboul), and even be- 
hold the secluded luxury of the harem with- 
out any of the personal discomfort which is 
reported in story to have overtaken the rash 
Giaour who has had the temerity to invade the 
domestic sanctuary of the Turk. At Kensington 
you may watch the Sultana of the hour smoking a 
chibouque as if she liked it, and instead of the bow- 
strivg for your audacity, or the sack which carries 
you to the bottom of the Bosphorus, nothing jars 
upon the rapture of contemplation save the police- 
man’s despairing cry, “Do pass along, gentlemen, 
please!” At this point Mr. Rider Haggard himself 
might be rapt into a frenzy, and murmur Byron’s 
lines without any suspicion of their lurking bathos— 
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“Know ye the land where the cypress and myrtle 
Are emblems of deeds that are done in their clime, 

Where the rage of the vulture, the love of the turtle, 
Now melt into sorrow, now madden to crime ?” 


Do you not hear the bulbul’s gurgling note? and is 
not that Gulnare signalling from the balcony? To 
be sure, if you examine her too critically, she has all 
the suppressed passion of a lay figure; but criticism 
is out of place, and you are here to give free rein to 
your unchastened imagination without doing any 
harm to the taxpayer. 

Mr. Bolossy Kiralfy (what infinite possibilities 
of wizardry seethe in that name!) is not content 
with this image of Constantinople as a tribute to 
Mr. Rider Haggard’s ideal. Fora good three hours 
the immense stage at Olympia glows with a pageant 
which must make many a citizen, whose appetite 
for splendour is unsatisfied by our civic show on 
November 9th, yearn to see Mr. Kiralfy elected Lord 
Mayor. Again the spectacular fancy takes Byronic 
wing, for “ Harold, Duke of Orleigh,” is our old friend 
Childe Harold on the grand tour, witnessing the 
pastimes of many nations, and interfering ever and 
anon with affairs that do not concern him. The im- 
petuous Englishman appears in every scene on horse- 
back at full gallop; and to dismount just in the 
nick of time to frustrate villainy and make lovers 
happy is the work of the proverbial instant. You 
are a little nervous all the while, expecting every 
moment to hear a splash in the Golden Horn, which 
flows betwixt you and the Kiralfian spectacle, and 
to learn that some distracted theatrical manager has 
tried to make away with himself in sheer despair 
at these marvels. For no stage of a mere theatre 
would permit Childe Harold to perform these feats 
of horsemanship, or the merry English villagers 
to dance round several maypoles, or a ballet of 
nearly two hundred ladies in a single line to 
send a thrill through thousands of bosoms by a 
simultaneous gesture of unspeakable grace with 
a multitude of fairy ankles. What are the mimic 
trippings of Drury Lane to this salutation from 
a perfect regiment of delightful form and colour ? 
And when Childe Harold rescues a princess from 
brigands, and restores her to an Eastern potentate, 
who never moves without a cavalcade of dromedaries 
and a tremendous retinue of ladies, clad in costumes 
of bewildering radiance, you feel that these are the 
realities of life, and that the prosaic details of the 
Hammersmith Road, which will greet you presently, 
are its miserable figments. This conviction is not 
shaken by the humility of Mr. Bolossy Kiralfy, who, 
while admitting that he has not aimed at “ historical 
accuracy,” hopes that he has “ avoided anything like 
glaring anachronism, and even that with the abun- 
dant amusement he has provided there will be found 
a modicum of instruction.” The only anachronism 
is that London, as we know it, should venture to 
adjoin the Constantinople of Mr. Kiralfy; and the 
true instruction is that the imagination which Mr. 
Rider Haggard would like to let loose in the spending 
departments of the public service may be much 
more rationally occupied with the spectacle at 
Olympia. 

In this respect popular taste in England has 
hitherto had but an imperfect education. The Eng- 
lishman is apt to be supercilious about the childlike 
love of display in other nations, and to give himself 
the air of having that within which passeth show. 
Secretly, he has no inconsiderable capacity for the 
diversion which comes naturally and unaffectedly to 
the Southern temperament, though unfavourable 
conditions, chiefly of climate, have obscured and 
stinted his sense of colour. Subtle perception of 
“values” in painting he may seldom have; but 
his eye can be trained to appreciate the blending 
of tints in great masses, and some of the carnival 
gaiety which has free and spontaneous expression 
under Southern skies may be infused into his 
Northern islander blood. There was a time in the 
history of London when the pageant was part of 
civic duty, and when even the Lord Mayor's Show 








had a richness which is almost inconceivable in the 
present shrunken state of that degenerate cere- 
monial. Possibly the County Council would hesitate 
to spend the ratepayers’ money on the mere orna- 
ment of a popular holiday; but who knows that 
in time the enterprise of Mr. Kiralfy may not 
stimulate a public demand for at least some official 
semblance of a picturesque rejoicing which shall 
be a wholesome exercise of the imaginative faculty ? 








THE DRAMA. 





“THE HEADLESS MAN ’—“Srx PeErRsons ’—SoME 
CHRISTMAS SHOWS. 


N advertising The Headless Man “for a limited 
number of nights” it is to be hoped that Mr. 
Wyndham has underrated the popularity of one 
of the most exhilarating pieces in the Criterion 
repertory. Why this comedy failed to gain the 
favour of the town on its production a few years 
ago I have never been able to understand. In all 
his long career as a theatrical humorist Mr. Burnand, 
to my mind, has done nothing better. The word 
“ mind,” even in its conventional sense, is not usually 
appropriate when Mr. Burnand’s stage-work is in 
question; but here I wish to use it in its fullest 
significance. Why? Because The Headless Man, in 
its own light-hearted way, does make an intellectual 
appeal ; it is a real study, not, to be sure, of human 
character—for this is not a comedy of character—but 
of anodd mental twist,of what in theseventeenth cen- 
tury was called a “humour;” a superstructure of sheer 
fantasy founded upon genuine observation; and so you 
can enjoy your laughter without having to swallow 
an insult to your intelligence. The objection raised 
against the play—that its story is hopelessly confused 
—strikes me as singularly unfortunate, for that is of 
the very essence of the author's scheme, which is to 
show us how a certain mental twist results in 
hopeless confusion. On the stage, of course, hopeless 
confusion, as a rule, means farce, but here it means 
comedy ; and how it comes to mean the one and not 
the other is, I think, a question worth a little 
examination. Primarily, Mr. Burnand’s “ headless” 
man is a man without a memory. Now, the man 
whose mind is an absolute blank, who cannot even 
remember his own identity, has had, in his day, 
several dramatic uses. He was often to be heard of 
in the old romantic melodrama; he had been witness 
of a crime, and the shock had destroyed his memory, 
which returned, in the last act, when some tune of 
his childhood was played or sung by the heroine 
or the village idiot. His situation, of course, 
might even lend itself to the purposes of tragedy 
—-as we saw in A Question of Memory at the 
Independent Theatre the other day. Again, he 
has done good service in farce, from Mr. Pinero’s 
In Chancery to a recent production (I have forgotten 
its title, for critics, in their turn, are sometimes 
“headless” men) by Mr. Mark Melford at the 
Vaudeville. But absence of memory is merely a 
negative thing; he who suffers from it must be the 
sportof circumstances, not theircontriver(and to show 
force as the sport of circumstances is of the essence 
of tragedy, as it is of the essence of farce) ; for comedy, 
where your character must, as M. Bruneti¢re would 
say, be agissant instead of merely agi, you want 
something more than that. The something more 
Mr. Burnand supplies by making his “ headless” man 
not merely the victim of loss of memory, but of an 
elaborate system of mnemonics. He is a solicitor, 
who carefully dockets and pigeon-holes his clients’ 
correspondence under their initials. Thus, when two 
clients have the same initials, each ultimately receives 
confidential documents intended for the other. But 
that, you say, is sheer farce. Quite so; but wait a 
bit. The solicitor initials two bags, his own and his 
wife's, M. B. (my bag) and W. B. (wife’s bag), and 
when the lady asks for “my bag” she gets M. B. 





—which contains love-letters not intended to meet 
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her eye. Why, that again, you say, is farce. 
Yes, once more; and, if the play was nothing more 
than a series of complications such as these, farce, 
and only farce, would it be. But it is very much 
more; for the central humour of it consists not at 
all in these complications, but in the picture of the 
mind which gives rise to them. While complication 
follows complication, there stands the author of them 
all serenely smiling in the consciousness of being a 
man of system. What matters it to him that his 
clients’ correspondence gets mixed? He has duly 
pigeon-holed that correspondence; he has carried 
out his great maxim of a place for everything and 
everything in its place; if their initials are the same, 
why, so much the worse for them. He carefully 
notes down his client's instructions (“ Lend me a 
pencil,” is the first thing he says to everyone who 
speaks to him); what matters it that his notes get 
lost? That is only because some little detail of his 
system has been overlooked ; he had not madea note 
of the place where his notes are to be found. Pleased 
with his own ingenuity in that little device of M. B. 
and W. B., he calmly ignores the fact that it only 
makes confusion worse confounded. In short, he 
loses all sight of the end in his interest in the 
means ; and, so long as he has carefully followed out 
a mechanical plan for recollecting a thing, he regards 
the ultimate success or failure of his plan as a 
matter of no moment. Even the nature of the 
thing recollected, notwithstanding that it is of the 
most serious import to himself, is as nothing to him 
compared with the all-absorbing business of recol- 
lecting it. Take a signal instance of this. He has 
seen a stranger getting into a cab with his wife. 
Apparently the pair are eloping. A photograph 
is then shown him. “Where have I seen that 
face?"’ He consults his notes, he borrows innumer- 
able pencils, he runs through his pigeon-holes, he 
pulls out all the stops, so to speak, in his famous 
mnemonic system. At last he remembers. “ Why, 
that’s the man,” he triumphantly shouts at last, 
“who ran away with my wife.” Yes, triumphantly ; 
for he has now recollected something, his system is 
vindicated, and his delight in the mental process 
obliterates all thought of what it reveals. Now 
this (with due allowance made, of course, for the 
exaggeration of the stage) shows genuine observa- 
tion of life; and it ought to be now clear why the 
piece is comedy rather than farce. Needless to say 
that the play gains enormously by the clever acting 
of Mr. Wyndham, who has herea part exactly suited 
to him and plays it in a style of finished yet natural 
drollery which, I am sure, no other comedian, French 
or English, could show; nor does the play lose 
anything by the fact that round Mr. Wyndham 
gyrate a crowd of pretty, vivacious, and smartly 
dressed ladies. To sum up, here is a true Criterion 
piece, the very thing for the playgoer who (to Mr. 
William Archer’s annoyance, apparently) likes to 
take a play as he takes a chasse to his coffee; and 
as there are many such playgoers in an age when 
coffee is generally followed by a chasse, I do not see 
why the announcement “for a limited number of 
nights ” should not be falsified by the event. 

Mr. Zangwill, generally associated (despite, I 
believe, his own protests) with that absurd catch- 
phrase the “New Humour,” has written a little 
fore-piece for the Haymarket, which would have 
disappointed no one if he had not unduly raised 
expectation by paradoxically naming it Six Persons: 
A Duologue, and dragging in an explanatory quota- 
tion from Dr. Wendell Holmes, “ Until a man can be 
found who knows himself as others know him, or 
who sees himself as others see him, there must be at 
least six persons engaged in every dialogue between 
two.” It needed no Wendell Holmes to tell us that 
every man has several Egos (six hundred or sixty 
would be quite as near the mark as six), and a play 
or story (e.g.,* The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde”) sharply defining them is well worth 
writing. No doubt Mr. Zangwill could write 
But here he has not 


such a play if he chose. 





chosen, and his promise of whimsical psychology 
in the programme is a mere mystification. His 
Eugenia and Charles plight their troth at a 
ball, repent next morning, plot to break it off, 
and ultimately make up their minds to stick to their 
bargain—that is all. Indeed, the only difference 
between this and the average duologue is that it 
happens to be written by a man of a more fresh 
and alert mind than the hack playwright’s, and to 
be presented by Miss Irene Vanbrugh and Mr. 
Frederick Kerr, players of artistic rank seldom 
(owing to the short-sighted contempt of most 
managers for the early playgoer) associated with 
work of this class. One word in Mr. Zangwill’s ear. 
If he continues—as we must all hope he will—to 
turn his attention to the stage, he will do well to 
guard against his foible (a besetting sin of his school) 
for mere concetti. As, for instance, Eugenia’s de- 
scription of her flirtation with Charles, “with my 
head on his shoulder (instead of on my own);” and 
her declaration, “I shall never have the face to do 
it; let me go upstairs” (understand a reference to 
the powder-puff) “and get the face to doit.” This 
sort of thing wili not “carry ” over the footlights. 
Of the special entertainments for Christmastide, 
quite the prettiest I have seen is The Piper of 
Hamelin, now being played every afternoon at the 
Comedy Theatre. Mr. Robert Buchanan's version of 
the old folk-tale is a simple, straightforward, alto- 
gether pleasant bit of work; it has (very properly, 
inasmuch as it is designed for children) been pro- 
vided with a “happy ending”; and Mr. Comyns 
Carr’s chromatic combinations in the dresses (blue 
upon green, purple upon scarlet, and other daring 
novelties) are in themselves a liberal educa- 
tion for the eye. The pity is that the ear has 
been so badly served. Never, surely, was daintier, 
more poetic story wedded to more vulgarly prosaic 
music. Little Gladys Dorée, a mere babe, is the 
great feature of the cast: Sarah Siddons herself 
could not have played with more solemn “ convic- 
tion”; it is earnestly to be hoped that she will 
escape the usual fate of infant prodigies. I see I 
have no space left to talk of the Drury Lane Panto- 
mime. Allons! tant mieux! as M. Pailleron’s general 
says of something else. But it is not bad, as Drury 
Lane pantomimes go nowadays. There is a quaint 
ballet of fishes; in another ballet an exquisitely 
graceful pas seul is danced by Mile. Zucchi, whose 
Amazon costume might have been brought straight 
from some of the Ballets at Versailles graced by 
the presence of the Roi Soleil; and the procession of 
English sovereigns, from William the Conqueror to 
Victoria, will give the youngsters, let us hope, a new 
interest in their history-books when they return to 
Dr. Blimber’s Academy. Meanwhile the youngsters’ 
parents can improve their own minds by studying 
the faicts et gestes of Miss Marie Lloyd and Miss Ada 
Blanche, Mr. Dan Leno, Little Tich, and Mr. Herbert 


Campbell. A. B.W. 





THE GERMAN FISCAL SYSTEM. 





er present moment is very suitable for examin- 
ing the results of the fiscal system introduced 
by Prince Bismarck in 1879, for the income of the 
Empire is mainly founded upon indirect taxation, 
and only the eventual deficit is to be covered by 
matricular contributions of the single states. 

From a mere fiscal point of view the success of 
the tariff of 1879 is undeniable, for the income from 
customs has risen from 536°5 million marks in 1879 to 
1217°2 million marks in 1892-3, that is by 354 per cent. ; 
and it must be admitted that such a sum could not 
have been raised by matricular contributions. But 
the great drawback of this result is that while 
before 1879 only articles were taxed which did not 
belong to the primary necessities of life, now the 
principal income is derived from the duties laid upon 
the latter—corn, flour, caitle and meat, timber, 
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petroleum, which furnish 40 per cent. of the general 


income. In 1878 coffee yielded 31°20 per cent. of 
the customs revenue; tobacco, 17°06 per cent.; 
wine, 3°06 per cent.: now it is corn which fur- 
nishes 29°98 per cent. ; coffee, 11°97 per cent. ; tobaeco, 
10°84 per cent.; wine, 4:36 per cent.; yet the 
duties upon these latter articles were raised con- 
siderably in 1879, so that the revenue from coffee 
has risen from 34 to 45 millions, that from tobacco 
from 19 to 40 millions, but the produce from the corn 
duty alone was 101 millions in 1889—as much as the 
whole customs of Austria-Hungary yield. Now it is 
evident that such a duty must raise also the price of 
home-grown corn, so that the general taxation of 
this article of primary necessity borne by the people 
is by far larger than the customs revenue derived 
from it. The prevailing tendency of such duties is 
to raise the average price by the amount of the 
duty. Statistics show that the price of wheat, com- 
pared to that in duty-free countries, with a duty 
of 10 marks on the double hundredweight, rose by 
7 marks, with the increased duty of 30 marks by 
20 marks, and with that of 50 by 40 marks. This 
enhanced price of corn was intended for the benefit 
of distressed agriculture; but it is evident that 
the small owners, who have no corn to sell, derive no 
advantage from this rise of prices, and with the 
middling proprietors the profit is compensated by 
the increased price they have to pay for agricultural 
machines, tools, clothing, etc., for the price of the 
consent of manufacturers to the corn-duty was the 
increased duty on manufactured articles, principally 
iron and textiles. So the main profit of taxing corn 
and timber (which before 1879 were entirely free) 
has fallen to the large proprietors. Yet, considered 
from a higher point of view, it is very doubtful 
whether this advantage is real. The artificially 
raised price of corn which they enjoyed has kept up 
the price of land and prevented its adaptation to its 
real value, and it has kept up farm rent at an un- 
natural height; it has prevented the owners from in- 
troducing improvements and passing to more produc- 
tive crops. Besides, most of these large estates are 
heavily mortgaged, owing to the prevailing vicious 
system of hereditary succession in land, according 
to which the eldest son inherits the property, but is 
bound to pay a fixed annuity to the younger ones 
and sisters, which is generally raised by mortgaging 
the estate. The proprietors of the east also com- 
plain of the want of hands, but this is owing to the 
inability of agricultural labourers to become pro- 
prietors; they therefore largely emigrate either to 
the towns, where they get better wages, or to foreign 
countries, and the Government has been compelled 
to allow the temporary influx of Polish labourers, 
who work on lower terms. Besides, the fact of 
deriving the larger part of the customs revenue 
from duties upon corn has even the financial disad- 
vantage that this income must be very fluctuating, 
according to the result of the home harvest. The 
present one has been very good, therefore less corn 
is imported, and this, together with the lowering 
of the corn duty by the commercial treaties of last 
year from 50 to 35 marks, will cause a heavy diminu- 
tion of the customs revenue. The corn duties have 
also heavily damaged the once flourishing trade of 
the eastern ports, which exported German rye aptly 
mixed with Russian produce, and this disadvantage 
was still increased by the Russian prohibition of ex- 
porting grain. They have also diminished the income 
from the railway transit. It is said that indus- 
trial wages have risen ; but, first, this is not proven. 
On the contrary, the artificial profits secured to manu- 
facturers by high protective duties have increased 
the home competition, while the taxing of bread, 
meat, iron, and half-manufactured articles have 
rendered more difficult the competition in foreign 
parts, and this is the case even with such countries 
as have not followed the impulse given by Ger- 
many of raising their tariffs to a prohibitive height, 
as France, Russia, and the United States have 
done ; for England, Belgium, and Holland have at 








least the advantage of cheap bread, whilst the German 
workman, even if his wages have risen, is a loser, 
because their purchasing power is diminished by the 
enhanced price of living. The general result of this 
fiscal policy is, therefore, an undeniable stagnation in 
trade and industry, which cannot be counteracted 
by the rings, called in Germany “ cartels,” designed 
to limit production so as to profit by the totality of 
the protective duty and export to foreign coun- 
tries at lower prices than they charge upon the 
home consumption. I therefore can only come to 
the conclusion that, if the German tariff of 1879 has 
been nominally profitable to the Imperial exchequer, 
it is, economically considered, a decided failure. It 
is a new proof of the truth that protective duties 
result in plundering the masses for the benefit of the 
few. But now the Government is obliged, with the 
general depression of trade, to impose new and 
heavy sacrifices on the people for meeting the cost 
of the military scheme passed last summer, esti- 
mated at 65 millions annually, besides the interest 
of a large loan for new barracks, rifles, guns, etc. 
The raising of the beer tax has been abandoned, 
and it is now tobacco which is to pay. The idea 
of introducing the English system of prohibiting 
the home culture has been recognised as impossible ; 
but the mere raising of the duty and of the tax on 
inland produce would only yield a small sum: a con- 
siderably increased revenue can only be derived by 
taxing the manufactured article, as it is the practice 
in Russia and the United States. This the Govern- 
ment now proposes as “ Fabricatsteuer,” and the plan 
of the law, as it is now published, seems to be fairly 
rational, for the taxation of tobacco in Germany was 
hitherto very low compared to that of other countries. 
It is very likely that the Bill will pass, and also that 
for raising the stamp duties on Stock Exchange trans- 
actions. But the wine tax appears to be doomed. 
It is proposed to tax all wine costing above fifty 
marks a hectolitre, and this limit is too low, as in the 
west the commonest labourer drinks light wine. Ifa 
higher price is assumed the tax will bring too little 
in comparison with its vexatious character. This 
loophole must be filled, and it would be most con- 
veniently done by the succession duty, which at 
present brings next to nothing, as descendants and 
ascendants are exempted from it. The great ques- 
tion is now, whether the commercial treaties with 
Roumania, Servia, and Spain, will be accepted by the 
Reichstag. The agrarian party has set up a violent 
agitation against them, as a preliminary of its oppo- 
sition against the Russian treaty. This movement is 
very foolish, as the reduced tariff on corn has already 
been granted to Austria, Hungary, the United States, 
the Argentine Republic, etc. It is, as the Russian 
Finance Minister Witte said, to open eleven holes ina 
vessel and to shut up the twelfth; the corn would 
simply come from other parts. Count Caprivi has, 
however, taken up a very decided stand for the 
treaties, and it is hoped that they will pass. 

There is another financial question the importance 
of which is now generally felt—that of the failing 
revenue of the Prussian State railways. Prince 
Bismarck, it will be recollected, intended to buy up 
all German railways. With him it was a question 
of increased power, together with the power to 
fix the tariffs in the interest of the great pro- 
prietors and manufacturers. That project failed in 
consequence of the decided opposition of Bavaria, 
Wiirtemberg, Saxony, and Baden. Then he bought 
up nearly all Prussian railways, and in the first 
years the financial result was brilliant, the railways 
yielding 6 27 per cent. on the purchase price. But it 
Was owing to the States having bought the railways 
comparatively cheaply in a period of depression, to 
the reduction of the interest of the bonds from 4 to 
34 per cent., to narroweconomy in renewing the rolling 
stock, and to a flourishing state of trade. Moreover, 
the large profits were not applied to diminish the 
debt incurred by the purchase of the railways, but 
to general State purposes. Now, with the depres- 
sion of trade increased by a falling-off of travelling 
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in consequence of the cholera, the income of the 
railways, which in 1891 was 360 million marks, is 
greatly diminishing. It went down from 1889-90 to 
1890-92 to 5°27 per cent., and the decline will be more 
considerable still in the current year. The Finance 
Minister presses his railway colleague to postpone 
expenditure needed from the administrative point of 
view, and the claims for lowering the tariff for 
travellers and some important articles are refused. 
This is a most unpalatable consequence of the system 
which, in years of abundance, has based permanent 
expenses upon a fluctuating revenue, and as such 
forms part of the fiscal inheritance of Prince Bis- 
marck, who always had only in view the advantage 
of the moment. H. GEFFCKEN. 








A NEW YEAR'S GIFT. 





YHE door of the farmhouse kitchen stood hos- 
pitably open; from within was heard the 
cheerful clatter of pots as the farmer’s wife cleared 
the breakfast-table; and out of the dairy came a 
boy’s lively whistle, with the monotonous throbbing 
accompaniment of the churn. A pallid streak of 
winter sunshine falling through the green, diamond- 
paned window stained the stone floor, and touched 
with light the woman's blue linen apron, as she 
moved to and fro. 

An old woman, clad in rusty black, and with a 
Paisley shawl pinned round her shoulders, came up 
the cobble-stone path and knocked timidly at the 
door. 

“Come in, Mrs. Wilmer,” cried the farmer's wife 
hospitably. “What brings you out so early? And 
dressed for a journey, too!” 

“Well, there wasn’t any need perhaps to get 
ready so soon,” said the old woman, pulling nervously 
at an old black kid glove which she had partly drawn 
on. “I’m not going till the afternoon, but I am 
going a journey, ma’am.” 

“Laws save us!” remarked the farmer's wife, 
pausing in her surprise with a pile of plates baianced 
against her hip. 

“ Yes, Mrs. Ingleton, I'm going to London on a 
trip, and what I've come for is to ask if you'd mind 
taking Lydia for me while I'm away; it’s only a 
matter of three days.” 

“Of course I'll take her, and gladly,” said Mrs. 
Ingleton. ‘“ Our Georgie will be fair crazy, he'll be 
that pleased; he always says Lydia is the old- 
fashionedest little thing that ever was.” 

“ She’s a good little girl,” said Mrs. Wilmer with 
a tremulous voice. “It will fair break my heart if I 
have to part with her.” 

“Why, Mrs. Wilmer, you never say you're going 
to do that?” cried the other. 

“ Well, ma’am, what's right’s right; and I can’t 
see but what I may have to. The young doctor's 
been at me again about Lydia's misfortune, and he 
says that operation must be done now; that she's 
gone much too long as it is; and what I'm going up 
to London for is to arrange about that. The doctor 
says she must go to a hospital ; it will cost fully six 
pounds, he says, and there's no way to get it done 
except for Tom's folk to do it.” 

“But you'll have Lydia back in two months’ 
time; you are not fretting for that,” said Mrs. 
Ingleton. 

“ Well, you see, ma’am, it’s this way with Tom's 
people,” said Mrs. Wilmer. “They wanted to take 
Lydia when Tom died, and they thought my 
daughter's daughter fair silly that she would not let 
them have her. Then, when she was taken, they 
came for Lydia again, and some hard words passed 
between us that I wouldn't part with her. I 
couldn’t do it, Mrs. Ingleton, for my daughter's 
daughter with her dying breath made me promise 
not to, if it was ever so; I don’t know what it was 
made her so set against Tom's brother, but she said 
she couldn't rest in her grave if Lydia went to him; 
so let alone that it would have broke my heart to 





part with her, I couldn't do it after that. Many’s 
the time I've wondered since if we did right; it 
isn’t that Lydia has to go short and that—she’s a 
healthy child in herself, and it doesn’t hurt her—but 
I've thought that if she’d gone to London as a baby 
there'd have been some clever doctor to tell them 
what to do about her mouth, and she wouldn’t have 
been a poor little dumb thing all these years. And 
then she’d have had better schooling than she can 
ever have here; and they tell me London’s a grand 
place for getting on. But, ma’am, as I was saying, 
right's right, and if Tom's folks find the money I’m 
not saying but that they must keep Lydia if they’ve 
a mind to.” 

“It will bea cruel shame if they do,” declared 
Mrs. Ingleton indignantly. 

“I don’t wonder at them wanting her,” said the 
old woman sadly. “They've no children of their 
own, and they can’t be so very young themselves. 
You see Tom was seven year older than Mary, and 
his brother was ten year older than him, so he must 
be going on for fifty now.” 

“ Well, we don’t know all,” said Mrs. Ingleton 
consolingly. “ Maybe they've changed their minds 
by now; isn’t it going on for four years since they’ve 
seen Lydia?” 

“Four year come April,” replied Mrs. Wilmer. 
“ Well, ma’am, I'll not keep you any longer, you're 
wanting to get to your butter. I'll bring Lydia in 
after dinner, and I'm sure I’m very much obliged to 
you.” 

“Don't name it, Lydia’s always welcome, poor 
little thing—Georgie ‘ll be that pleased. Why, he 
always says she'd be too clever for this world if she 
had her speech like other folk. When is your train, 
Mrs. Wilmer?” 

“ Eight o'clock to-night, and gets in at ten in the 
morning, ma’am. I don’t like that long walk in the 
dark, so I shall go early and get a bit and a sup in 
Fazerley. The train back is on Thursday night, and 
I'll come for Lydia Friday morning.” 

“ Why, Mrs. Wilmer, you can never walk all that 
way with such a journey before you. Georgie’ll 
take you over in the cart; he'll enjoy the outing, 
and Lydia and all. Hut tut!” as the old woman 
raised her voice in protest. “There, it’s settled— 
Georgie, do you hear? You've got to take Mrs. 
Wilmer and Lydia to Fazerley at half-past six, and 
you may just as well take the butter to-night as to- 
morrow. Now, I shall be busy if I'm to be ready in 
time, so I'll say ‘ good morning,’ Mrs. Wilmer,” and 
the good-natured woman hustled her out of the door 
without listening to a word of remonstrance. 

Two evenings later the family were cosily seated 
round the fire, Farmer Ingleton in the corner of the 
settle, with a long clay pipe and a newspaper, out 
of which he read extracts from time to time, and his 
wife with a big basket of mending beside her. Lydia 
was fast asleep upstairs, and Georgie was fitting a 
pair of “dowels” into her boots for her first lesson 
in skating. The bark of a watch-dog broke the still- 
ness outside, a slow, dragging footstep was heard on 
the cobble stones, and directly after a feeble hand 
tried the door-latch. 

“Laws save us!” cried Mrs. Ingleton, dropping 
her work. “Whatever can that be? It fair made 
me creep.” 

Georgie ran to open the door, and there tottered, 
rather than walked into the room, a bent and hag- 
gard old woman, who sank down on to the nearest 
chair. There was a moment of astonished silence, 
for no one at first recognised Mrs. Wilmer. 

“Laws save us!” said Mrs. Ingleton again, 
running to her. “Fetch a drop of brandy, master ; 
she’s like to faint.” 

“ The child!” whispered the old woman hoarsely ; 
“T've come for the child!” 

“Lord love you! the child’s abed and asleep,” 
said the farmer's wife kindly. “Here, drink a drop 
of this, and come to the fire; you must be starved.” 

Gradually Mrs. Wilmer revived somewhat and 
allowed herself to be drawn towards the fire and 
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put in a comfortable chair. 
about her journey, however, in an absent and 
rambling way. The first thing that really roused 
her was Mrs. Ingleton’s question: 

“Well, Mrs. Wilmer, what about Lydia? 
they going to let you keep her?” 

“Keep her?” said the old woman, fiercely, “ My 


She answered inquiries 


Are 


little girl, my Mary’s bairn. ... Oh! yes, I may 
keep her, and keep her dumb. They've a grand 
shop, and a grand house outside the town; I was at 
them both. They’re fat with money, ma’am; if you 
could see the stomach of the man! and they can’t 
spare six pound to give speech to their own flesh and 
blood. They’ve adopted a child, and they don’t 
want Lydia—I was thankful when I saw the little 
peaked, marred thing that they hadn’t got her. 
They said we had our chance, and we could bide by 
that. ... There was bow windows, ma’am, and a 
greenhouse at the side ... I took neither bit nor 
sup in the house; I said what was in my mind to 
say, with the servant listening and all, and I came 
away. 

“It took me a long time to find the station ; 
there’s a many very big stations in London, and, 
when I got there, they said I couldn't go for two 
days, till the time the ticket said; but I kept asking 
and asking, first one and then another, and at last a 
gentleman with brass buttons on his coat seemed to 
listen a bit kind like, and he says, ‘What brings 
you up here, ma’am, if you want to get away ia 
such a hurry?’ Sol fair broke down, and told him 
about Lydia and her uncle and all. You know, Mrs. 
Ingleton, I'd very little over the twelve shillings 
for the fare, and I shouldn’t have had that only I've 
had some extra work from the Hall lately, and Mrs. 
Foard gave me something over what I asked, for 
mending her lace shawl—and it being Christmas-time 
and all. I offered the gentleman two shillings and 
sixpence if he'd let me come straight home, for that 
was all I had. He smiled a bit, and said nothing, 
but took me to a kind of office where there was a 
gentleman sitting ata table. There was some talk- 
ing, and then they gave me a paper with some 
writing on it, and said I could come home by the 
first train in the morning, and they wouldn't take the 
extra money nor nothing. They let me stop in the 
waiting-room all night, and in the morning they 
brought me some breakfast, and told me which was 
the train. I got to Fazerley at five o'clock, and it’s 
taken me all this time to get home. Is that Lydia 
[ hear, ma’am? she’s a very light sleeper.” 

There was a patter of feet on the stairs, and 
Georgie opened the door, to find the little girl 
standing on the bottom step, in her nightgown, and 
trying to reach the door-latch. He caught her up 
in his arms, and carrying her across the stone floor, 
set her in Mrs. Wilmer’s lap. The old woman 
clasped her cloze, and bent over her to hide the 
tears that were running down her withered cheeks. 

“ My bairn, my poor dumb bairnie,” she murmured 
brokenly. 

Georgie was whispering to his mother very 
earnestly. 

“Why, lad, I'm sure. . 
father.” 

The boy crossed to him and whispered again 
rapidly. The farmer listened with an occasional 
nod of comprehension. When the boy had done, 
and stood waiting eagerly for his answer, he de- 
liberately laid down his pipe, and, diving to the 
bottom of his breeches-pocket, brought to light 
& leathern purse, from which he extracted six 
sovereigns. 

“There, lad,” he said, putting the money into 
Georgie’s hand, “ you've earned it and saved it your- 
self ; it’s your own, to do as you like with, and I 
don’t think you could put it to a better use.” 

Georgie threw himself on his knees beside the old 
woman and took the child's hand, and shut the 
little fingers carefully over the six gold pieces. 

“ There, Lydia,” he said, “ that’s for a New Year's 
present.” J. T. KINGSLEY TARPEY. 


. well, there, ask your 








LETTERS TO “HE EDITOR. 





THE NAVAL DEBATE. 

Srr,—The comments on the naval debate of last week show 
that the necessary abridgment of the reports in the newspapers 
has given rise to some doubts which fuller reporting might have 
removed. As regards myself | have little or nothing to complain 
of. The only point that oceurs to me as worthy of note in this 
connection is that I was supposed by some of the newspapers to 
have said that the French Mediterranean fleets at the present 
moment are too strong for our fleets in the Mediterranean and 
the Channel. This is not what I said, but that the French 
Mediterranean fleets are too strong as matters stand for us to be 
able to hold the Mediterranean against them at a moment’s 
notice with our Mediterranean fleets plus that Channel squadron 
which may be looked upon as a portion of our Mediterranean 
fleet serving at or outside the Straits of Gibraltar. As 
far as I could ealeulate, the French have, in the Medi- 
terranean, of serviceable ironclads, in commission or ready 
for commission in a reserve so nominal that, the crews being 
on board and the ships frequently at sea for some hours at a time, 
they can sail at a day’s notice, 17 to our 14in the Mediterranean 
fleet and Channel squadron. Our 14 are the heavier ships, but, 
on the other hand, we should fight at a disadvantage if we 
fought in a sea where the French have a perfect establishment 
of docks, and we have none except at Malta. The large number 
of cripples which will be unable to hold the seas without repair in 
dock after any naval engagement of the future makes the question 
of a dockyard near the entrance to the Mediterranean one of 
first-class importance. In a war in which we might have Italy 
for an ally Malta would play a great part, but in a single-handed 
war we should find it of little value, and should even be ham- 
pered by its existence, inasmuch as, after we had evacuated the 
Mediterranean—which we might very probably be compelled to 
do—we should be drawn back into it, at a moment not selected 
by ourselves, by having to fit out an expedition for the relief of 
Malta. 17 to 14 was my calculation, and I find since I spoke 
that the Foreign Intelligence Department now place the French 
disposable ironclads in the Mediterranean at 18 as against our 
14 in the Mediterranean fleet and Channel squadron. Although 
the British ships ara somewhat the heavier, the French are sup- 
ported by an infinitely larger number of torpedo craft. 

It has been assumed that what was said by myself with re- 
gard to the matter being “hateful ” to Liberals applied to naval 
expenditure in particular; aud I have been asked why this 
should be asserted to be the case. But what I said was not that 
the naval branch of the question was hateful, but that the whole 
subject of war expenditure was so looked at. On the other 
hand, it was pointed out that the matter was properly to be 
viewed as one not of offence but of defence, and that the relative 
importance to be given to the military and to the naval branches 
of our fabulously great defence expenditure was one deserving 
of the consideration even of followers of Cobden and of the 
Manchester school. 

Some have asked what is the meaning of a supposed assertion 
that the British Navy requires a predominance of 5 to 3 in order 
to hold the seas, or, as it has been put, is “afraid to fight unless 
it be 5 to 3.” That is, of course, not what has been asserted, but 
only that for blockade the experts declare that 5 to 3 in battle- 
ships and 2 to 1 in cruisers are the proportions needed, and that 
there is no naval support to be adduced for the opinion that the 
policy of masking at a distance requires a lesser force. 

It has been stated by one journal of Conservative views and 
of high authority that if outmancuvred and if overmatched, 
our Navy might still “ make a good fight of it.” No doubt, as 
against invasion, But our supremacy in India, our hold of the 
coaling stations, and of many other portions of the Empire (such 
as the Channel Islands) would be seriously menaced, and oar 
trade driven from the seas in the event contemplated. Our 
enemies, inspired by partial success, would necessarily act upon 
the well-known principles of war, and would attack us until the 
mastery of the seas had declared itself upon the one side or upon 
the other. We must assume that the principles of Clausewitz, 
applied with success by the leaders of the German armies, would 
be those which would animate our enemies at sea:—To strike 
blow after blow against our organised forces until they were 
destroyed, to avoid scattering themselves in detachments, to 
strain every effort to the complete suppression of our Navy as 
an effective force, and, for this purpose, from the very beginning 
of the war, to seek victory in the unforeseen nature of their 
combinations and in the rapidity of their movements. 

It can never be sufficiently borne in view that much of our 
fighting at sea will have to be carried on ata great distance 
from our base; that virtually the whole of it will have to be 
earried on with the naval forees which we possess on the day of 
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the beginning of the war—forces to which in the course of war 
we shall not be given time to add; that those forces will be 
liable to rapid deterioration and diminution, and that, although 
the same will be the case with the forces of our enemy, the risks 
of war are specially great in the case of those who have to fight 
at sea a long way from their shores and docks; that our old 
method of waiting in large part for a time of war before we put 
forth our utmost efforts is not applicable to the modern European 
situation, and that the activity which will be required from us 
in all parts of the world at the very commencement of a war can 
only be secured by preparations in time of peace.—Yours, 
76, Sloane St., S.W., Dee. 27th. CHARLES W, DILKE. 


WORK FOR “LADIES.” 


Srr,—The naiveté of “ An Employer” is astonishing. From 
the initial anxiety on behalf of benighted “ladies,” to the 
final confusion of the Deity with the shop proprietor, his letter 
is a fine piece of inconsequence. The “ enormous ey of 
mediocrity ’’ among shop-assistants is due, forsooth, to the fact 
of the position involving “a social disadvantage.” Why, the 
exact reverse is the case. ‘“ Ladies” are repelled from this em- 
ployment beeanse the pay is small, and none but the strongest of 
them could bear the long hours, the physical and moral strain, 
and the general circumstances of life “on the premises.” On 
the other hand, girls of the “ working class” who would other- 
wise drift off to the factory are attracted to the shop by the idea 
that. it confers on them a social advantage. True, it isa mistake 
they live to regret; for, as Miss Collet says in one of her valuable 
reports to the Labour Commission, ‘* Whereas large numbers of 
factory girls cannot be prevailed upon to give up their factory 
work after marriage, the majority of shop-assistants look 
upon marriage as their only hope of release, and would, as one 
girl expressed it, ‘marry anybody to get out of the drapery 
business.’ ”” 

The statements that “ generally speaking, a dressmaker of, 
say, twenty-five years of age can command £100 to £200 a year,” 
while up to £500 or £600 are offered, and that “hours in most 
good establishments are short, and a girl has ample leisure to 
continue her education,” seem to me so wildly untrue to the 
facts as not to require more than a passing contradiction. 
Without trespassing further upon your space, let me again 
quote from Miss Collet by way of warning any young women 
who may be tempted to swell the already overcrowded 
ranks of the counter-slaves. She says: “‘ The constant super- 
vision of the shopwalker; the patience and politeness to 
be shown to the most trying customers; the difficulty of 
telling the truth about the goods without incurring the 
displeasure of the managers (one witness said she dared 
not let a customer go without buying anything), the long 
standing, the close atmosphere, even in well-lighted shops, when 
crowded with customers; the short time for meals; the care 
required to keep things in their right places, and to make out 
accounts correctly ; the long evenings in the gaslight; and the 
liability to dismissal without warning or explained reason—all 
tend to render the occupation of the shop-assistants most trying 
to the nerves and injurious to the health.”—Yours, 





CHRIST’S HOSPITAL: 
A THRENODY. 

N° more ye solemn shows 

Of civie state 
Pass ‘twixt expectant rows 

Through this proud gate ; 

Nor in these sister plane-trees seven 
Sleek sparrows twitter to high heaven. 
For Commerce claims the courts that Coleridge knew. 
Farewell, bright hose of quince and kirtles blue ! 


Tis hush’d—the soaring strain 
That woke these halls ; 
*Tis snapp'’d—the golden chain, 
The brave oak falls. 
The buttress’d granite, looking down, 
Wears all a melancholy frown ; 
Thon, deep-voiced traffic rolling by, shalt rue 
The loss of Lamb’s bright hose and kirtle blue! 


If iron hearts may feel, 

Bells of St. Paul’s, 
Cease, cease your chimes to peal ! 

From out these walls 
Steals London’s love, the Blue-coat boy, 
Genius of Jiffs and Grecian’s Cloi; 
A wistful town shall weep the wonted crew, 
Youthful with yellow legs and kirtles blue. 

S. E. Wrysott. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





MvuTUAL ADMIRATION UNDER ELIZABETH. 


“CYEASONS return,” and still Professor Henry 

Morley’s treatise on the “ English Writers” 
(Cassell) spaciously unfolds its length; more 
spaciously than ever, now that his tenth volume 
has brought the Professor into spacious times. He 
is now in the thick of it with Shakespeare and 
Shakespeare’s contemporaries under Elizabeth. 
Lodge, Peele, Greene, and Marlowe are cleared off 
the stage. Jonson has just made his bow; but we 
must wait for Vol. XI. “Shakespeare and his Time: 
under James I.,” for Beaumont, Fletcher, Webster, 
Massinger—the great stars of the procession that 
ended with Shirley. 


It is superfluity to say of the present volume 
that the Professor’s method is as sound and his 
execution as conscientious as ever. His title— 
“English Writers. An Attempt towards a History 
of English Literature ’—proclaims an attitude which 
is none the less admirable because difficult to take 
up in these times; it asserts a conception of litera- 
ture as of something definite and concrete, actual 
writings by persons who had flesh and blood. We 
are all for tendencies and movements and skyey in- 
fluences in these days. We account for poetry as 
being “in the air” at certain periods; a little more 
and (how much it is!) we shall be seeking the 
Paradise Lost-bacillus and the Excursion-microbe. 
And the worship of “heroes” is discredited for a 
while; and the talk is of the “ progress of Poesy” 
and the “advancement of Art” and the “ resurrec- 
tion of the Drama”; and the few who hold that 
these are but fussy abstractions, and that the real 
essences must be sought in the poets, the artists, and 
the dramatists, 


“ Faint in dejection, with no other hope ” 


than to live long enough to see the day when these 
theories shall be forced, with other imported toys, 
to bear the legend “ Made in Germany.” 


But Professor Morley boldly writes down after 
his title-page the motto, “Come I’ uom s’ eterna,” 
and pursues the ancient method. It may be 
admitted frankly that the Elizabethan period puts 
a severe strain on that method. Concerning this 
“period”—and the term itself marks the con- 
cession—we may say that poetry was “in the air,” 
provided we know exactly what we mean by this 
and do not proceed to analyse Shakespeare's genius 
into proportionate parts of the Renaissance, Kit 
Marlowe, and the Discovery of America. When 
I can get hold of a man it is not often that I 
catch myself yearning for Zeitgeist ; but I am bound 
to confess that a little more of it might have 
made the Professor's tenth volume a trifle more 
coherent. Again, his plan of presenting a brief 
summary of each important work along his road— 
though the summary invariably exhibits great dis- 
cretion—works somewhat heavily when we come 
to Shakespeare and the plays and poems that 
everybody knows. But, after all, it is not the 
Professor's duty nicely to calculate the less and 
more of his reader's acquaintance with the subject, 
and, having laid his scheme, he does well to work 
steadily through with it. 


In the amount of sprightly comment which he 
mingles with severe instruction, Professor Morley 
stands (approximately) mid-way between Messrs. 
Liddell and Scott and those gentlemen who have 
been roughly classified as the “New Humorists.” 
But on p. 367, while discussing Meres his Palladis 
Tamia and his tendency to salute all and sundry of 
contemporary writers as new planets swimming into 
ken across the literary heaven, the Professor drops a 
short sentence quite worthy of the late Master of 
Balliol. “Indeed,” he comments, “we seem to be, 
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for a small country, very well supplied with 


Homers.” 


There was (it is true) a deal of mutual admiration 
among the Elizabethans; and, beyond a doubt, it 
sounds absurdly to-day when Meres is heard saying 
of no bigger a man than William Warner, “I have 
heard him termd of the best wits of both our 
Vniuersities, our English Homer.” But it helps to 
prove a theory that I have held for some while now. 
It is indisputable that, whenever literature has 
flourished greatly, the mutual admiration of authors 
has flourished with it—as an effect, people say, and 
point out that there were very good reasons why 
Shakespeare and Ben Jonson should think highly 
of each other’s work. But I believe it was almost 
as much a cause as an effect. Ask any author or 
artist (the greatest you can find) and I will go bail he 
shall tell you that the praise of his comrades (praise 
which he often knew to be excessive) has been of 
immense service to him, encouraging him often to 
feats of which he had never suspected himself 
capable. The amateur—who does a deal of literary 
criticism nowadays—may deride this; but, then, it 
is the sole excuse of the amateur’s existence that 
he does not know. 


Those were good days for letters when authors 
wrote prefaces to each other’s books and prologues 
for each other's plays. They are over; and the 
cause of it is reviewing. Many of the “literary” 
papers are merely “trade” organs. They are run in 
the interests of publishers, to push their wares; and 
reviewers are put up and paid to “ watch over the 
interest of the public,” and see that the public gets 
sound literature. As if the public cared « snap of 
the fingers! Nay, you will hear reviewers talk of 
their functions as something sacred—quite as if they 
had undergone election and ordination before they 
flung themselves on Fleet Street and took the first 
job that came handy. The consequence is that a 
man cannot now speak the admiration he may sin- 
cerely feel for a friend's book without awaking a 
suspicion that his praise is what Mr. Goschen would 
call a “put up” business; that A. is rolling B.’s log 
either because he hopes B. will roll his or as a trade 
advertisement for B.’s publisher. 


The Elizabethans might whip each other now and 
then, but they joined forces against the Philistines. 
They had a corporate feeling which neither the 
Society of Authors nor the Authors’ Club has 
restored to us as yet; for we review each other as 
a trade, and praise that is paid for (no matter who 
pays for it) is bound to breed suspicion, especially in 
the bosoms of a chrematistic public that bases all its 
activity on what it calls “the principle of quid pro 
quo.” It is useful to remember that from the 
beginning literature has been something of a trade ; 
but from the beginning it has been something more 
than a trade, and it is useful to remember this also. 
When Dekker and Marston lampooned Ben Jonson in 
“Satiromastix,’ they yet could not forbear to speak 
their friendship and admiration for him— 


“Where one true 
And wholly virtuous spirit for thy best part 
Loves thee, I wish one ten with all my heart. 
I make account, I put up as deep share 
In every good man’s love which thy worth earns 
As thou thyself. We envy not to see 
Thy friends with bays to crown thy poesie. 
No here the gall lies, we that know what stuff 
Thy very heart is made of, know the stalk 
On which thy learning grows, and can give life 
To thy, once dying, baseness, yet must we 
Dance antics on your paper.” 


“TI speak only to friends, and that on compulsion” 
was the motto of Jonson's retort. Scarcely a year 
after he and Dekker were collaborating on a pageant 
prepared in London for the reception of James L.; 
and within yet another twelve months Marston dedi- 
cated “The Malcontent” to him as “his candid and 
cordial friend.” This was a very handsome way of 
conducting a literary quarrel ; and Professor Morley 





says very wisely upon it, “ Men strong in intellect 
can wrestle intellectually without narrow spite, and, 
if they lose temper, it can soon be found again.” 

A. T. Q. C. 








REVIEWS. 


* ESSENTIAL 


Tur RELIGION oF 
Gallienne. 


HIS is a little book at which the natural man 

within us is sorely tempted to poke a little fun, 
but Mr. Le Gallienne’s purpose is a noble one, his aim 
is high, his book is interesting and contains many 
passages of great felicity, and some sayings full of 
true insight. Decidedly this is not an occasion to 
poke fun. The author does not pretend that his 
religion is representative, or that he expresses the 
conclusions of his class. There is, of course, no 
reason why a literary man should not have a religion 
of his own, just as much as a solicitor of the High 
Court, or a half-pay captain; and we have in our day 
read the confessions of faith of a large number of 
persons of very different occupations. A lately- 
deceased taxing master, formerly attached to the old 
Court of Chancery, had, to our knowledge, very 
original views about what he used to call “The 
Restoration of all Things.” Had he published his 
lucubrations under the title of “ The Religion of a 
Taxing Master” he would have been within his 
rights, and would have secured a great sale amongst 
solicitors’ clerks. 

Mr. Le Gallienne has produced a book well worth 
reading, particularly—so, at least, we should say 
—by those who are most disposed to differ with him. 
He writes with sincerity and exceeding confidence, 
not to say assurance, But we dare not add, as we 
should like to do, that his bold experiment has 
succeeded. If it had, no one of his readers would 
have been exposed to the temptation already alluded 
to. The author's tone is too light, his assumptions 
too gay, his convictions too easily purchased, to 
create the impression which a book of devotional 
thought must do, else it fails. Mr. Le Gallienne is no 
Thomas A Kempis, no Bishop Wilson, not even a 
Senancour. The strange and fascinating aroma 
of mystic piety is not distilled from his page. 
Mr. Le Gallienne’s head is not troubled with old- 
world superstitions. He does not even concern him- 
self with their evolution. It has been his good 
fortune to be born at the fag-end of a century which 
has swallowed all its formulas long ago, and so he is 
able to set out on his voyage of inquiry with an 
empty hold. ‘“ We have,” says he, “to-day a con- 
siderable advantage over our fathers in approach- 
ing the question of religion. We are permitted to 
smile now at questions which were literally burning 
to our ancestors;” and Mr. Le Gallienne makes good 
his words by disposing of such dogmas as the 
Trinity, the Atonement, Infant Baptism, the Im- 
mortality of the Soul and the Life Hereafter, by the 
declaration “that these and many other dogmas are 
now seen to be matters of symbolism and personal 
intuition.” 

But how, then, we ask, does Mr. Le Gallienne 
come by his religion? What is the nature of his 
divining-rod? He tells us with commendable frank- 
ness, if not entire intelligibility of expression. Itis by 
that philosophical instrument of inquiry, “the rela- 
tive spirit.” 

“By its aid matters which were once regarded as final, 
customs and opinions over which many a human heart has been 
broken, are now seen to be merely relative to certain conditions, 
as fashions in dress and peculiarities in national manners are 
relative. Becoming more and more of a law unto ourselves, we 
pretend less to be a law unto others. Before the breath of that 
genial spirit the icy conventions and prejudices of mankind melt 
away as frost in the sun, and the liberated souls of men and 
women laugh and are glad in the joyous developments of their 
nature as God made them.” 


CHRISTIANITY ” ? 


A Lirerary May. By Richard Le 
London: Elkin Mathews & Lane. 
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But this genial spirit, though it can set us all 
a-laughing, cannot do everything. Parliament, it is 
said, cannot make a man a woman, and so the rela- 
tive sense “cannot dissolve the essences of things.” 
It cannot, for example, destroy the difference between 
chastity and unchastity, but it can do much useful 
work in clearing the jungle of mere prejudice which 
has grown around that engaging subject. “It is 
our guide as to what is only of provincial and what 
of universal importance in any particular custom or 
law. It is the ruling of the supreme courts as 
compared with that of a justice of the peace.” 

Equipped with this “philosophical instrument” 
Mr. Le Gallienne marches forward with a light heart, 
and at once tackles the stronghold of the orthodox 
by boldly asking, What is sin? The same question 
is asked in the celebrated Shorter Catechism, and 
elicits the response, “Sin is any want of conformity 
unto or transgression of the law of God.” Mr. Le 
Gallienne’s definition is a little longer. 


“Generally stated, I would define sin as that which in 
any time or any country or under whatsoever condition or out- 
ward appearance, means the living by the lower instead of 
the higher side of our natures. We cannot tell what that 
higher side ultimately signifies, any more than we can tell what 
that lower signifies. We only know that one is higher and one 
is lower, and that it is the evident intention of Nature that we 
should live according to the higher.” 


Just as the old Puritans had no doubt about the 
Being of God, and declared Him to be a Spirit infinite, 
eternal, and unchangeable, so Mr. Le Gallienne knows 
that he has two natures, a higher and a lower, and 
that he is bound to live in accordance with the 
promptings of his higher, and to disregard the sug- 
gestions of his lower nature. He proceeds with 
much fervour to say 





“The law of the higher life thus presented by the merely 
gregarious instinct of man, followed for the sake of our fellow- 
men, is soon seen to be lovely and pleasant in the following for 
its own sake, and so from a necessary condition of social inter- 
course flashes the intuition that such living has a higher sanction 
and end : that not only should we live righteously for the sake 
of our neighbour, but for the sake of that spark of God which 
we feel ever brightening within us.” 


We cannot say we feel this appeal to the spark 
of God within us convincing, standing by itself. As 
the outcome of a definite creed, as the effervescence 
of a robust faith, it might be well enough ; but apart 
from all the ingredients Mr, Le Gallienne teaches 
us to do without, it seems a thin potation to an 
Englishman’s palate. 

Mr. Le Gallienne treats of the Hereafter with 
great courage, and says a good many things well 
worthy the utmost attention. He honestly grapples 
with the question of personality, and pertinently in- 
quires: “ Is it so precious after all?” If we remember 
aright, it was Mr. Anthony Trollope, in his most in- 
teresting autobiography, who is so emphatic in his in- 
sistence upon the absolute necessity of his continued 
existence, as he was, though doubtless not quite so 
noisy, through all the ages of eternity. Unless he was 
guaranteed that there should always be an Anthony 
Trollope he would have nothing todo with religion; but 
being guaranteed it by Christianity, he was the valor- 
ous believer weknew. But everybody is not so fierce 
an egoist as the author of “ Barchester Towers,” and 
we should not be surprised if many a pious soul 
would be found willing to shake off for ever and ever 
their clinging self and escape into the broad bosom 
of an un-self-conscious existence, if any such there 
be. When, however, Mr. Le Gallienne tells us that 
here on earth we meet our old friends who are dead 
afresh in new ones, we say him nay. It is not so. 
Even a Literary Man cannot re-write human expe- 
rience, or give the lie to the loneliness of Age. We 
may, when bereaved of an old friend, take up with 
a@ new one, but the new one is not as the old. 

Mr. Le Gallienne would, in our opinion, have done 
well to spare the attempt of making out that he and 
his Relative Spirit between them are in possession of 
what he calls “ Essential Christianity.” He assures 
us that Pan, Aphrodite, and Apollo are not dead, 





nor is there actually any strife between them and 
the sadder figure of the Galilean. A moment before 
he had asserted that to all Christians “ Leaves of 
Grass” is more helpful than “the New Testament,” 
for it includes more. Why should a man who 
writes thus concern himself with Christianity, 
except as a way of thought? To claim the right to 
call yourself a Christian on the terms of this volume 
is to thrust yourself where you are not wanted, and 
where you have no occasion to go. Mr. Le Gallienne 
does not appear to us to read the signs of the times 
very clearly. “Soon, maybe, we shall need no 
churches and no service-books.” Is thisso? Mr. Le 
Gallienne does not need a church now or a service- 
book ; but as he looks abroad, can he say the same of 
his neighbours? 

We must not conclude a notice of a remarkable 
book without once more urging our readers not to 
trust to any second-hand account, but to make 
themselves acquainted with its contents by the 
ancient method of perusal. 





THE FRENCH MACAULAY. 


History OF THE CONSULATE AND THE EMPIRE OF FRANCE 
UNDER Napoteon. By Louis Adolphe Thiers. Trans- 
lated by D. Forbes Campbell and John Stebbing. A New 
Edition. Vol. I. London: Chatto & Windus. 


Tuiers’ “ History of the Consulate and the Empire” is 
still reckoned among the great historical feats of the 
present century. Much new information has come 
to light since he wrote; his details have in in- 
numerable instances been shown to be wrong; his 
bias is everywhere evident ; he does not hesitate to 
use his imagination instead of his judgment; he is 
so filled with admiration for his hero that he 
purposely minimises his faults; and yet, in spite of 
all this, his “ History of the Consulate and the Empire” 
is one of the great books which the world will not 
willingly let die. Thiers isin many ways the exact 
counterpart of Macaulay. He possessed the same 
vivid picturesqueness of style, the same powers of 
imagination, and the same avowed intention of 
fitting his statement of facts to his preconceived 
ideas. Macaulay looked on William III. as the 
saviour of England and of Whiggism, and carefully 
portrayed him, in spite of the obvious difficulties in 
the way, asa real hero. Thiers treated Napoleon after 
the same fashion, and brought out the bright side 
and obscured the dark side of the character of the 
great statesman and general. Macaulay and Thiers 
possessed in an eminent degree the merits and the 
vices of the school of historians which flourished in 
the pre-scientific era. They both allowed their 
judgment to be warped by preconceived ideas, and 
did not take the trouble in weighing evidence which 
is now demanded of historians. They industriously 
examined books and documents to justify their 
theories and to find picturesque details to light up 
their narratives. The modern school of historians 
examine their documents first, and deduce from them 
their judgments, their theories, and their narratives. 
It is inevitable that the works of the pre-scientific 
historians should afford much more lively reading 
than that of their successors; they were animated 
by the glow of conviction, and did not hesitate to 
omit what seemed to them irrelevant or contrary to 
their ideas. The modern scientific historian, on the 
other hand, is something of a Mr. Facing-Both-Ways, 
for his conscience compels him to give both sides of 
every question. He suspends his own judgment, 
and, by giving as colourless and correct a version as 
he can of the actual facts, leaves the reader to form 
his own conclusions. This is just what the average 
reader dislikes; he prefers a strong partisan view; 
he wants to have his mind made up for him, to save 
him the trouble of making it up himself; he wishes 
to be interested, and not to be instructed. Therefore 
it is that Thiers, like Macaulay, will continue to have 
many readers, even after their mistakes and mis- 
representations have been exposed over and over 
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again. It is no use protesting against this attitude 
of the popular mind, for every re-reading of these 
brilliant historians shows the more clearly where 
their charm lies. 

But Thiers’ “ History of the Consulate and the Em- 
pire” deserves to be studied apart from its actual 
contents, because it was Thiers more than anyone 
else who created the Napoleonic legend which did so 
much to bring about the formation of the Second 
Empire. As volume after volume of splendid 
French prose succeeded the other during the reign 
of the bourgeois monarch, Louis Philippe, narrating 
the glories of the Grande Armée, with but few words 
of the disasters and the sorrows caused to France by 
the deeds of the great Emperor, the hearts of the 
sons of the men who had served the Emperor were 
stirred to fervent enthusiasm, and they longed for 
the resurrection of the dynasty which had brought 
such glory to France. Never was the potent in- 
fluence of historical eloquence better illustrated than 
in the reaction in favour of Napoleon which was 
brought about by the publication of Thiers’ History. 
The French people showed but little enthusiasm for 
Napoleon on his return from Elba in 1815, but the 
whole nation was thrown into a state of overpower- 
ing excitement when the remains of the Emperor 
were brought from St. Helena to Paris and reverently 
deposited in the Hotel des Invalides. The publication 
of each new volume of Thiers’ History was a fresh 
nail knocked into the coffin of the Monarchy of July. 
It was continued during the Second Republic, and 
was not concluded until the third year of the Second 
Empire. It was a strange irony of fate that made 
Thiers the first President of the Third Republic and 
laid on his shoulders the task of endeavouring to 
remedy some of the evils inflicted by the reign of 
Napoleon III. He who had done more than any 
single man to make the great Napoleon popular, and, 
by insisting on the glories of France under his rule, 
to make the Second Empire possible, was the man 
chosen by fate to preside over the destinies of France 
when Napoleon IL[. brought the country to a state of 
anarchy and despair. 

The merits and demerits of Thiers’ “ History of 
the Consulate and the Empire” are too well 
known to need critical analysis at the present 
time. His admirable clearness, his vivid word- 
pictures, and the brilliancy of his biographical touches 
have been generally recognised, but for the ordinary 
veader his chief attraction lies in his description of 
campaigns and battles. Being a civilian himself, he 
describes military operations in language intelligible 
to civilians. Military writers are so apt to overload 
their narratives with technical terms and elaboration 
of detail that the general reader cannot comprehend 
them. But the most civilian of readers can enjoy 
and understand Thiers’ military descriptions. War 
plays so great a part in any history of Napoleon's 
life and power that this faculty possessed by Thiers 
almost alone among modern historians is one of his 
chief merits. Military experts often disagree with 
Thiers, but the general reader can so seldom enjoy 
the writings of military experts that they would 
rather be wrong with Thiers than right with them. 
Many as are the authors who have lately treated 
Napoleon, there is still a freshness about Thiers’ 
portrait of him which, however inaccurate it may 
be, is nevertheless clearly imprinted on the reader's 
mind. Itis pleasant to recur to the frank hero-wor- 
ship of Thiers after studying the malignant strictures 
of Lanfrey, the bewrgeois traits attributed to Napoleon 
by Levy, or the psychical analysisof Taine. Different 
as all these ideas of the great man’s character are, 
there isa grain of truth in all of'them. Probably 
Taine’s representation is nearest the truth, but the 
hearty admiration of Thiers for his hero makeshis like- 
hess the most attractive. Thiers’ “ History of the Con- 
sulate and the Empire” was translated into English 
4s soon asitappeared. Itis this translation which is 
now being reprinted. The first volume, which has 
just appeared, covers the eighteen months from 
Napeleon's seizure of power in November, 1799, to 






















































































April, 1801. It contains the admirable description 
of the campaign and battle of Marengo, which is one 
of the best examples of Thiers’ powers of describing 
military transactions. The translation is adequate, if 
not brilliant, and has only one serious fault—in the 
constant mis-spelling of proper names. The trans- 
laters have adopted the French version of foreign 
names, and it is quite absurd in an English book to 
find Cobentzel for Cobenzl, M. de Kray for Baron 
von Kray, Boulaq for Boulak, etc. The modified 
6 and ii also puzzles the translators; they give 
Mésskirch and Munster for Moeskirch and Miinster. 
Still worse is the confusion in the Russian names. On 
one page they spell the name of the great general 
Suvorov as Suwaroff (p. 10), and on another as 
Suwarow (p. 33); the Zubovs are spelt Soubow; and 
other Russian names are similarly treated. Of 
course, the translators had the excuse of copying the 
form adopted by Thiers, but in an English transla- 
tion it would have been better to have adopted a 
more correct spelling. Perhaps it is a little hyper- 
critical to animadvert on the spelling of Russian 
proper names, but it is full time that they should 
bear some resemblance to the truth, and should not 
be invariably mis-spelt in French or German fashion. 
The share of the publishers in this volume is 
admirably done, and we trust that the eleven 
volumes which are to follow will be in this respect 
equal to the first. 





THE DESTRUCTION OF GREENLAND. 

Esxtmo Lire. By Fridtjof Nansen. Translated by William 
Archer. With Illustrations. London: Longmans, Green 
& Co. 


NANSEN as a pessimist is gloomy reading. At this 
moment we would gladly exchange the volume 
before us for a single line reporting his progress on 
the great journey northward; but we must try to 
be content with such things as we have. To one 
ignorant of Greenland and unversed in anthropology, 
* Eskimo Life” teems with interest and pathos. It 
gives, partly from experience but mainly from books, 
a capital account of the character and habits of the 
Eskimo, and of the curious superstitions which sway 
his mind; the translator also has done his part 
exceedingly well. The student may, however, justly 
complain that the book records very little that is 
new, and that its burden of the glory of simple 
savagery and the iniquity of civilisation is better 
adapted in its style and tone for a Hebrew prophet 
than a European scientist. 

Dr. Nansen finds so much that is admirable in 
the primitive Eskimo character, that he is more than 
a little kind to their failings. Yet he acknowledges 
that although there are no bounds to their generosity 
when food is plentiful in their huts and others are 
starving, they rush so greedily upon the carcase of 
a slaughtered whale to seize the share their com- 
munistic principles assign to each, that hands are 
often slashed and friends disabled in the struggle. 
But so good-natured are they that the sufferer bears 
no malice towards the careless carvers. They live 
in peace and goodwill at home; war is unknown, 
and an E+kimo never dreams of committing murder 
except when corrupted by European influence; yet 
he hesitates to rescue his neighbour when drowning, 
and sometimes buries his grandparents a little before 
death on account of his constitutional shrinking 
from handling a corpse. To our mind the Eskimo 
are by no means a lovable race ; indeed, their ways 
approach to the “ manners none and customs nasty ” 
of the South Sea Islanders in the old sailor’s report. 
That Dr. Nansen likes to dwell on their good points 
and to ignore and palliate their badness says much 
for his generous sympathy with a dying race; but 
he scarcely, we fear, extends this laudable virtue to 
the case of his fellow-countrymen, the early Green- 
land missionaries. The brightest chapters in the 
book are those which deal with the Eskimo at his 
best—as an inventor and constructor of matchless 
skill, clever in the manufacture and the use of 
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weapons and the management of the kayak. The 
feats of the Eskimo at sea are almost incredible, and 
there is no vessel in the world so light, so strong, so 
safe, and so suitable as his sealskin kayak, laced 
water-tight to the border of his jacket. A kayak- 
man’s first accomplishment is to keep right-side up 
in the light keelless boat, and his second is to be 
able to right himself when capsized by mischance or 
design—for one of the dodges to escape a heavy 
breaker is to capsize at the right moment, receive 
the cataract of broken water on the bottom of the 
boat, and come up smiling on the smooth back of the 
billow. “An Eskimo told me,” says Nansen, “of 
another who was so extraordinarily skilful at right- 
ing himself that he could do it in every possible 
way—with or without an oar, with or without a 
throwing-stick, or with his clenched hand, The 
only thing he could not right himself with was 
—his tongue; and my informant protruded that 
member and made some horrible grimaces with it to 
illustrate what exertions it would cost to recover 
yourself with so inconvenient an implement.” Stupid 
as they seem when face to face with European con- 
trivances, the Eskimo are quick in learning of most 
sorts, and even when quite uneducated they are 
able to do what the average Englishman could not 
attempt—draw maps of the country they know 
sufficiently accurate to guide explorers. In psychical 
research—at least, in its practical application—their 
angekoks could give points and problems to the 
society of that name. Their patience transcends 
that of Job. A party were sent off one summer toa 
distant meadow to cut grass. They stayed a long 
time, and returned with the apology that they had 
to pitch their tents and wait until the grass grew 
long enough to be mown. “With just the same 
patience do the Greenlanders await the ripening of 
their own ruin. They are a patient people.” We 
can largely join with the author in his regret that 
a race in many ways so admirable should have suf- 
fered sorely by contact with European civilisation. 
But the evil is done. The race is now practically 
one of half-breeds, with a vicious taste for brandy, 
which is nominally forbidden them, and coffee, which 
ruins their digestion. Their health is gone, their 
skill in hunting and fishing is going, and, at the best, 
their Christianity only veneers the undying paganism 
they cherish. It is a fact, only to be escaped by the 
fabled method of the ostrich, that all primitive 
peoples must travel the same hard road when the 
heirs of all the ages of civilisation swagger along the 
crown of the causeway, and the weak go to the wall. 


PARLIAMENT BY PEN AND PENCIL. 


PARLIAMENTARY PICTURES AND PERSONALITIES. 1890-93. 
From the Graphic. London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 

Lire IN ParuiamMentT. By Sir R. Temple. London: John 
Murray. 


WHATEVER may be said by way of sneer at the 
degradation of Parliament—and Parliament is not 
becoming degraded—there is no doubt but that the 
interest in Parliamentary proceedings has greatly 
increased of late years, and that the outside public 
increasingly desire to know both the personal aspect 
of the Parliamentarians, as well as “ how they do it.” 
This is a healthy sign, and these two books—the one 
by pencil and the other by pen—help considerably 
to a better understanding of men and manners in 
the House—from the effect of a big debate, to the 
influence of the ladies on the Terrace. 

The book of sketches and portraits is capitally 
put together, some of the drawings—notably that 
of the interior of the House of Commons—being of 
a high order of merit. The volume, as a whole, is 
amusing, interesting, and instructive. The portraits 
of the members are excellent, and the little bio- 
graphies concise, and, on the whole, accurate. The 
sketches are not in the nature of caricature, but are 
drawa with much spirit and hamour. The best 
sketches—as far as persons are comcerned—seem te 








us to be those of Mr. Parnell, whose sphinx-like and 
fascinating personality the artists have successfully 
depicted. Mr. Parnell figures largely in the book, 
for part of it is devoted to a pencil description of 
the “ Parnell Commission,” with special reference to 
the Pigott incident—extraordinary and thrilling in 
the highest degree. Sir W. Harcourt naturally 
comes in for varied portraiture, and we are glad, 
for once, to see him drawn as he is, and to be free, 
for the moment, of Mr. Furniss’s “ Sir William Har- 
court” with the manifold chins that do not exist in 
life, and of Mr. Gould's presentment of the same 
statesman with the exaggerated underhung jaw. 
Sir W. Harcourt lends himself to portraiture and 
to caricature; Mr. Morley, on the other hand, is 
never “got” by the artists, either as he is or as 
he isn’t. There is something about his face which 
they seem to find almost impossible to catch. 

Sir R. Temple’s book is written from the point of 
view of a “private” Member of Parliament, sitting 
on the Conservative side, and observing the pro- 
ceedings through Conservative spectacles. But, 
nevertheless, the book is a very fair and—allowing 
for frail human nature—impartial account of Parlia- 
mentary proceedings from 1886 to 1892. The great 
debates and the petty personalities, matters that 
will live in history and incidents that are already 
forgotten, are described, and vividly described. 
Without the lightness of Mr. Lucy's contemporary 
jottings, or the humour of Mr. Radcliffe Cooke's 
“Hard Labour,” there is a certain freshness and 
interest in Sir R. Temple's account of the daily life 
of an M.P. One perceives the way in which men 
and things Parliamentary strike the average mind 
as seen from the inside by a member of what was 
once called, with truth, “ the worst club in London.” 
Both books are readable and to be recommended. 





THE TUDOR TRANSLATIONS. 


Fiorio’s Monraicne [1632]. Vol. III. Edited by W. E. 
Henley, with an introduction by George Saintsbury. 
London: David Nutt. 


Tue head and front of these handsome reprints is 
the revival and re-presentation to us—sunk and 
lost in newsmen’s English and telegrammese—of 
the fine old leisurely quaintness of a Florio and a 
Montaigne, of a Montaigne richly lined and quilted, 
braided and tagged, by a Florio. Hence the critic 
doth well by his reader if, effacing himself, he merely 
play the accompanier to the introducer of these 
grand ambassadors from a more stately rule, by 
judiciously quoting the very words of the “Tudor 
translation” when it, with a difference, reproduces 
Montaigne, that genuine original “de bonne foy,” 
on language and style, subjects to which he ever 
and ever would recur :— 


“The managing and emploiment of good wits endeareth and 
giveth grace unto a tongue; not so much innovating as filling 
the same with more forcible and divers services; wresting, 
straining, and enfolding it. They bring no words unto it, but 
enrich their owne ; waigh-down and cramme-in their siguifiea- 
tion and custome, teaching it unwonted motions, but wisely and 
ingeniously [and not ingenuously, as reprinted from Florio’s— 
and Shakespeare’s—confusion]. Which skill, how little it is 

iven to all, may plainly bee discerned by most of our modern 

rench writers [1588]. They are over-bold and scornefull in 
shunning the common tredden path ; but want of invention and 
lacke of discretion looseth them. There is nothing to be seene in 
them bunt a miserable strained affectation of strange inke-pot 
termes, harsh, cold and absurd disguisements, which instead of 
raising pull downe the matter. So they may gallantize and 
flush it in noveltie, they care not for efficacie. To take hold of 
a new farre-fetcht word, they neglect the usuall, which are often 
more significant, forcible, and sinnowy.” 


Three hundred years later some of this fits like 
gloves the French symbolists and decadents of 
to-day, who may also see their distorted selves re- 
flected in the sixth chapter of Rabelais’s Second 
Book three hundred and sixty-one years before. For 
example, M. Aurélien Scholl applied his pen to 4 
similar skit upen them in La Revue of March last. 
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In Mr. Saintsbury’s capital introduction ample 
notice was taken of Florio’s lapses, which that 
master coolly cast upon the printer. Therein he 
merely followed his original, for Montaigne, in his 
essay on Vanity, said :— 

“Good reader, blame not me for those [defects] that slip in 
here either by the fantazie or unwarinesse of others; for every 
hand, each workeman, brings his owne unto it. I neither meddle 
with orthograpby (and only direct them to follow the old way) 
nor with pointing ; I have small experience in the one and the 
other. Where they altogether breake the sence, I little trouble 
my selfe therewith, for they at least discharge me ; but where 
they will wrest-in and substitute a false sence, as often they doe, 
poms sendy me to their own conceits, then they spoyle me. 
Every time that the sentence is not strong or sinnowy to my 
measure, a sensed man can reject it for mine. He that shall 
know how little laborious I am, how framed after mine owne 
fashion, will easily beleeve that I would rather endite anew as 
many other Essayes, than subject my selfe to trace these over 
againe for such childish correction.” 

Elsewhere he owns-up somewhat more unre- 
servedly :— 

“T often hazard certaine verball wilie-beguilies [Montaigne 
simply wrote ‘ finesses "), whereat I shake mine eares; but I let 
them run at hab or nab [i l’adventure |.” 

These passages seem to lead to the secret of an 
infinity of lazy and obscure short sentences and 
clauses in Montaigne which have been guessed at 
or imitated in their obscurity by the ever “ resolute 
fohn Florio,” who too often blew his own cloud 
to help the original fog. And now see how Florio's 
own calm assurance strove to carry that too with 
a high hand in his second edition :— 

“To the Reader. If the faults found even by as selfe in the 
first impression be now by the Printer corrected, as he was 
directed, the worke is much amended. If not, know that, 
ae mine attendance on her Majesty, I could not [super] 
intend it.” 

And this urges us to say that it is ever so many 
pities that ever so many painful misprints in the 
interminable Latin and other quotations have been 
left uncorrected in this reissue. But for a’ that and a’ 
that, Florio’s achievement is a possession for aye of 
the English language and literature. Here is no 
“Wardour Street” vamping-up. And we shall only 
add an apt enough motto, from Pope's Horace, for 
these welcome “ Tudor” revivals :— 

*“* Mark where a bold expressive phrase appears 
Bright thro’ the rubbish of some hundred years ; 
Command old words that long have slept to wake, 
Words that wise Bacon or brave Rawleigh spake.” 


THE DESTINY OF LABOUR. 


Socratism: Irs GrowrH anpd OvtTcome. By William 
Morris and E. Belfort Bax. London: Swan Sonnenschein 
& Co. 

Tue THEeory anp Poticy or Lasour Protection. By 
Dr. A. Schifile. Translated by A. C. Morant. Same 
Publishers. 


TuE first of these books is written in collaboration, 
each sentence—so we are informed in the intro- 
duction—having been carefully considered by the 
two contributors jointly. We may, however, be 
allowed to conjecture that Mr. William Morris 
originated those sentences which relate to art, 
architecture, and religion, and that he pruned the 
somewhat exuberant, occasionally inaccurate, and, 
so far as we can judge, frequently superfluous 
erudition which Mr. Belfort Bax’s other works have 
shown that writer to possess, and which ave here ex- 
hibited in a highly-compressed account of the de- 
velopment of society from the prehistoric horde to 
the Socialist ideal which is to be developed among 
us by Parish Councils working upon the factory 
system. When, for instance, we find denunciations 
of the division of labour as fatal to true creation, 
and hinted regrets for the disappearance of the 
indolent yet generous Englishmen of the early 
Middle Ages ; when we learn that English art in the 
eighteenth century was represented by dull, wordy 
word-spiuners and correct poets like Addison and 
Pope, and by “ a few Court painters of ugly ladies and 





stupid gentlemen (Sir Joshua the chief of them all),” 
we have no doubt that the primary responsibility 
for these phrases does not rest with Mr. Bax. When 
we find Philip van Artavelde and Ignatius Loyala, 
and masses of not discernibly relevant information 
about the Holy City of Troy (treated as a sort of 
Homeric Jerusalem), city life in Greece, the Roman 
colonate, the feudal system, the Thirty Years’ War, 
and the French Revolution, then we think of Mr. Bax’s 
previous works, and wonder, as we have wondered in 
perusing them, what on earth is the thread which 
connects all this detail (for it is detailed chronicle 
of facts, not generalisation) with the absorption of 
the middle class by “the workers.” 

We must say, at the same time, that the book is 
creditable as a condensation. It takes in the 
history of the world and of Socialism—past and 
future—and it disposes of them in about thirty-five 
thousand words. Now, this is business-like and a 
pleasant contrast to the eloquence, profluent but un- 
melodious, of the ethical variety of Socialist. Mr. 
Bax, too, is less rampageous than usual. English 
Puritanism comes in for some abuse, so does Parlia- 
mentary Government; the movement of the Refor- 
mation, we learn, was really economic, and its 
religion a form of the dominant devil-take-the- 
hindmost spirit of commercialism; the family is a 
sham; marriagein the future will be dissolvable at will 
(pleasant for the faded wives and for the children!), 
and there will be a tendency, which we recommend 
to the notice of Mr. Sydney Olivier, to live in associ- 
ated homes—that is, presumably, in block-dwellings. 
But nobody is bound to read all this except the unfor- 
tunate reviewer, and we, fortes pejoraque passi, have 
stood worse language from Mr. Bax, and know 
enough of his idiosyncrasies to disregard them. 

For what, after all, does the book come to? 
That men have lived in various phases of society; 
that the present phase is the factory system, 
in which the middle classes are dominant; and 
that various agencies are tending to prepare 
for the conversion of this into a Socialist system, 
in which the workers will absorb the middle 
class as these have absorbed the upper class. Then 
we shall live in associated dwellings, and work 
because we like it, using machines to do the most un- 
pleasant things, and wear rational clothes which will 
be very much alike for both sexes (have either of our 
authors ever cqnsidered the tailor-made lady?) We 
shall mostly devote ourselves to architecture in the 
widest sense, and to music, as essentially co-operative 
arts; and the beginnings of all this will be brought 
about by the Parish Councils Bill, enabling the 
workers to obtain municipal control of industry. 

It is a long way from the Parish Councils Bill 
even to (let us say) municipal dairies, and we need 
only touch on two difficulties. The first is that 
municipal socialising would not everywhere proceed 
pari passu. We know what municipal control of 
industry through the guild system and the Statute 
of Apprentices did in the reigns of Elizabeth and 
James I. The old towns decayed because of it, and 
manufacture, become anarchic, was driven into rural 
districts. The change here predicted would certainly 
involve thedecay of old industrial centres under Social- 
ist councils, and the rise of new and wholly anarchic 
individualist industrial villages. The second is that 
our authors must not assume that work is naturally 
pleasant. The horse, they say, naturally delights in 
running and the dog in hunting. True. But the 
work of the horse, in one form, is to trot a mile in 
less than 2 min. 9} sec., if he can—and we are confi- 
dent that no horse naturally likes that; and the 
work of the foxhound is to hunt foxes, and if he 
diverges after a rabbit the huntsman’s lash will 
nearly cut him in two. Work is discipline to which 
mankind have been laboriously trained by ages of 
slavery and almost more cruel wage-paid service, and 
we do not candidly think it is wholly pleasant now. 
It is the business of leaders and managers of industry 
to organise it, to compel it, and to induce it by 
giving its reward. And this is wholly overlooked by 
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the cheerfully anarchic Socialism shadowed forth in 
the present work. 

In turning from this work to that of Dr. Schiiffle, 
we pass from the regions of romance and poetry to 
those of plain quasi-official prose. We confess that, 
as in the case of some of the previous works in the 
same series, we do not quite see what value the bulk 
of Dr. Schiiffle’s treatise possesses for English readers. 
We have praiseworthy Griindlichkeit, much of 
what would be called in philosophic language “the 
delimitation of the concept of labour protection,” 
which appears to us superfluous; a great deal of 
matter that is of purely German interest, and a 
great deal more that is pure truism to everyone who 
is not a member of the Liberty and Property Defence 
League. The book is more or less a defence of the 
International Labour Conference at Berlin and of 
the policy which its work was destined to promote. 
For English readers the most interesting portion is 
the treatment of the eight-hours question, the 
solution of which Dr. Schifile thinks will rest with 
England; but he opposes the “legal eight-hours 
day,” partly because it is going too fast and partly 
because he thinks it will reduce wages. The trans- 
lator has done her work satisfactorily, though we 
would respectfully suggest that Bundesrath cannot 
under any circumstances mean “local authority,” 
and that “ ground rent” in English has a technical 
meaning which renders it unsuitable for use in a 
translation. We think, however, that the present 
work is one of the less useful of a series which, as a 
whole, has earned for its publishers the gratitude of 
all students of social problems. 


FICTION, 
Rep Diamonps. By Justin MeCarthy, M.P. 
London: Chatto & Windus. 
Tue Way Tuey Lovep at GRIMPAT. 
E. Rentoul Esler. In 1 vol. 
Marston & Company. 


Tue AWKWARD SqQuaps, AND OTHER STORIES. 
Bullock. London: Cassell & Co., Limited. 


Ir Mr. Justin McCarthy had never written another 
novel, “ Red Diamonds” would of itself have sufficed 
to gain for him a good reputation among writers of 
fiction. Curiously enough, Mr. McCarthy, veteran as 
he is, has broken new ground in this romance. The 
diamonds of which he writes are red with the hue 
of the blood spilt in winning and in keeping them. 
The first chapter of the book opens in a London club, 
described with such fidelity that anyone acquainted 
with club-land could name the identical institution. 
Mr. McCarthy has long been at home in the club- 
world, and what may be described as the club- 
opening is precisely that which we are wont to 
expect from him. But afew pages later pti, he gives 
us a murder—a really sensational, mysterious, and 
high-class murder. It is the unravelling of this 
crime, and the consequent exposure of a plot of 
fiendish iniquity, with which we are occupied during 
the whole of the three volumes devoted to the story. 
No one will be surprised by the bright social satire 
or the easy and flowing conversation which fills so 
many of the pages. But even Mr. McCarthy’s old 
admirers will wonder at the perfect skill with which 
he manages the detective part of the business. 
Without being a Gaboriau or a Conan Doyle, he 
shows far more than the average amount of ingenuity 
in devising his riddle and taking it to pieces for the 
benefit of his readers. “Red Diamonds,” in short, 
may be safely recommended, not only to those who 
like Mr. McCarthy's pleasant social and political 
stories, but to all who can appreciate a really strong 
tale of crime and its detection. 

We regret to confess that we are not acquainted 
with the former work of the author of “The Way 
They Loved at Grimpat.” If it bears any resem- 
blance to this volume of tales, it must be well worth 
reading. Here is a series of sketches of village life 


In 3 vols. 


Village Idylls. By 
London: Sampson Low, 


By Shan F, 


which are true to nature without being repulsive, 
homely without coarseness, vivid and searching 








without dragging the reader down into the depths 
of some moral cesspool. Mrs. Rentoul Esler knows 
how to paint characters in that best of all mediums, 
sympathy. In her hands, the “short and simple 
annals of the poor” are not necessarily records of 
human misery or of an ignoble surrender to the 
pressure of surrounding circumstances. At Grimpat 
poverty was not necessarily identical with vice or 
crime, and the humble people of the village showed 
souls as pure and sweet as any to be found in 
Mayfair. The result is a book of peculiar charm, 
every page of which furnishes wholesome and 
delightful reading. The pathos is not strained, and 
the humour is spontaneous. The men and women to 
whom we are introduced strike us as being very real 
and very human, and there is much of the skill of 
the artist in the setting which is provided for them. 
The longest story in the volume, that entitled “ Daisy 
Wynn,” is in some respects a departure from the 
general plan of the book, for though Daisy and her 
father are poor enough (he is only the village doctor), 
they belong to a very different race from the rustics 
around them. It is a delightful little tale, this, 
which will bear perusal more than once, and Mrs, 
Esler shows in it that she is an expert in the repre- 
sentationof the social comedy. How ArthurBerkeley, 
of The Towers, one of the great county houses, meets 
with an accident at Grimpat, and is taken in at 
Dr. Wynn’s, and nursed back to health, only 
to fall violently in love with Daisy, and how Lady 
Joanna, his tender-hearted mother, comes upon the 
scene, and is herself so much smitten by the gir) 
that she is almost ready to consent to the grievous 
mésalliance, we learn at the outset of the story. 
It is something of a surprise, both to Lady Joanna 
and the reader, when Dr. Wynn demurs to his 
daughter's acceptance of the invitation to The 
Towers with which she is honoured. The invita- 
tion is fixed for three months off; the mother, 
before consenting to her son becoming engaged to 
Daisy, wishing to test the strength of his affection 
for the girl for this brief period. No word has 
been spoken to Daisy about the young squire’s love; 
but the old servant of the house, who has been 
devoted to Dr. Wynn and his daughter for a life- 
time, discovers the secret of the young man’s love, 
and is overjoyed at the thought that such a prospect 
should have been opened up for her beautiful 
motherless darling, who otherwise might have been 
left to bloom unseen at Grimpat. The visit to The 
Towers is duly made, and Daisy is launched upon 
a life of luxury and ease of which she had never 
before had experience. She bears the ordeal of 
her new surroundings with a success that astonishes 
not only the kind-hearted Lady Joanna, but her 
more suspicious and supercilious sisters. The 
mother is fairly won, and is prepared to welcome 
Daisy as a daughter on the day which her son 
had fixed beforehand for his betrothal—his twenty- 
first birthday. Alas! on the eve of the day Lady 
Joanna meets with a terrible disappointment—her 
son confesses to her that he has changed his mind. 
“T am ashamed,” he said in a low voice; “it is 
no fault of hers; there never was a dearer, sweeter 
girl in the world ; but I do not love her.” The poor 
mother is wretched at the thought that her son 
has brought this misery into a young girl’s life. 
True, he had never spoken to her of love; but 
what could his attentions and the invitation to 
The Towers mean except that the young sultan 
regarded her with favour? Lady Joanna cannot 
sleep for thinking of the blow about to fall upon 
poor Daisy, and next morning she looks so ill 
that Daisy follows her to her own room to inquire 
after her. And then it is that Lady Joanna learns 
something that surprises her entirely. 


“T am going to be married,” Daisy said, hiding her face: 
“Then he has spoken?” The mother drew a long breath. 
“Oh, yes, long ago; but father objected at first.” ‘“ Who is it, 
my dear?” Lady Joanna asked, blankly. ‘“ My cousin, Lord 
Glenheather.” “Your cousin, Lord Glenheather!” Lady Joanna 
echoed stupidly. “Yes; you know father is Lord Ashton 
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Wynn’s second son.” ‘ Pardon me, I never knew anything of 
the kind.” “Well, he is,” she said, deprecatingly. ‘ And 
grandson, then, of the Duke of Hardeastle?” “ Yes; but he 
always said it was of no consequence. He quarrelled with his 
family when he married mother, for she was only a clergyman’s 
daughter, and he said, when they cast him off, he would never 
claim them, and so he educated himself for a profession, and 
settled at Grimpat before I was born. I hope you don’t think 
it any harm,” Daisy said, the tears rising in her eyes. 


And so beautiful Daisy Wynn was not destined 
to wear the willow for the sake of the young master 
of The Towers, and Lady Joanna’s pity and patron- 
age turned out to be altogether misplaced in the 
case of a young lady who was the betrothed of a 
marquis. 

In “ The Awkward Squads,” Mr. Shan F. Bullock 
displays not only his command over the short story, 
but his intimate acquaintance with the character- 
istics of Irishmen in general and of Ulstermen in 
particular. The four tales of which the book is 
composed present a series of portraits of the Ulster- 
man from various points of view, each one exhibiting 
a clearness of outline and vividness of colouring 
that denote a very keen and close observation of 
character. That strange complexity of gay humour 
and wild pathos, of childlike simplicity and stern 
passion, which goes to the making of the Celtic 
temperament, is strikingly developed in these por- 
traits of the Irish peasantry of to-day. The first 
story, “ The Awkward Squads,” is delightfully racy 
in its breadth and buoyancy of humour. The episode 
of the rival squads, Orangemen and Home Rulers, 
who accidentally select the same secret rendezvous 
for the practice of their drill, with the result that 
each party ignominiously takes to flight upon dis- 
covery by “ the enemy,” is told with abundant spirit 
and irresistible humour. This is the purely comic 
view of party passion ; but in “ A State Official” the 
author shows his capacity for entering into its 
darker aspects. The sketch of the poor old village 
postmaster, hounded to death by his neighbours 
because he refuses to join in “ boycotting” an un- 
popular member of the community, is instinct with 
tremulous pathos, and forms a moving picture of 
the saddest phase of modern Irish life. The con- 
cluding story, “ One of the Unfortunates,” is a study 
marked by considerable power. It is a careful 
analysis of character, treated with artistic restraint. 
Mr. Bullock writes with fluency and force. He has 
humour, originality, and the faculty of indicating 
character in swift and simple touches.. He has, in 
short, the gift of the story-teller, and in “ The Awk- 
ward Squads, and Other Stories,” he has scored a 
distinct success. 


AN OPPORTUNITY MISSED. 


Tue West Inpres. By Washington Eves, C.M.G., F.R.G.S. Pub- 
lished under the auspices of the Royal Colonial Institute. London : 
Sampson Low, Marston & Co, 


TuHIs is a subject on which a fascinating and valuable book 
might be written. Mr. Froude’s “‘ Bow of Ulysses” is fascinat- 
ing—when Mr. Froude does not aggravate us too much—though 
about its value as an objective statement of facts and not a sub- 
jective record of Mr. Froude’s impressions there may be two 
opinions. Charles Kingsley’s “ At Last” is a delightful book, 
too, and it is rather late in the day to point out its shortcomings, 
but the standard work on the oldest and (in some respects) the 
most interesting of our colonies has yet to be written. We did 
not expect to find that standard work in the book before us, but, 
asvetbahen, we were disappointed in the same. It is a com- 
ilation—and not a skilled compilation, and the pretentious 
inding and numerous but poor illustrations make its perusal 
doubly irritating. No doubt it contains information—most of 
which could be got out of Whitaker’s Almanack and the Colonial 
Year-Book—but it is very scrappy, and often incomplete. There 
is a certain allusiveness about the style which, if it does not 
exactly resemble that of Gibbon, is equally exasperating, and 
raises an unholy suspicion that it is due rather to gaps in the 
writer’s knowledge than to an overestimate on his part of the 
reader’s stores of learning. Thus, in the chapter on Jamaica 
(p. 78), we read: “ When he (Diego Columbus) was at Hayti, 
the adventure he entrusted to Esquivil will be remembered.” 
We do not remember it, and nowhere does Mr. Washington 
Eves enlighten us. Again, ‘“‘ Peter Martyr’s connection with 
Jamaica is also to be noticed.” The book is written in a 





peculiarly jerky and disjointed manner, as though a quantity of 
newspaper clippings and detached notes of the baldest character 
had been shaken up in a bag and then copied out seriatim. 
When Mr. Eves disports himself for awhile apart from his notes 
and clippings, his easy and humorous playfulness is a thing 
to shudder at—in Chapter II. A great part of the work con- 
sists of quotations from rather a mixed assortment of writers— 
Mr. Froude, Charles Kingsley, Anthony Trollope, Sir Henry 
Blake, Henry Nelson Coleridge, Sir Robert Schomburgk, 
Consul-General Crowe, and others—known or unknown to fame. 
It would be unkind to say that these passages contain the best 
reading in the book, but certainly they are far more reliable than 
this sort of thing, which is neither Kingsley nor Mr. Washing- 
ton Eves—though we may say, Hibernic?, that it is a pretty 
fair example of the latter’s style :— 


“Kingsley in the early morning came to Port of Spain. He was 
rowed in a southerly direction upon the gulf. The party viewed the 
high tree which marks the entrance of the Chagnana Creek, and were 
depressed by the aspect of the mangrove swamps. They rowed on, dis 
turbing the star-gazing fish with his prominent eyes: of these eyes some 
curious stories are told. The fish appears at first to possess four 
distinct eyes, each of its two organs being divided across the middle, and, 
apparently, separated into two distinct portions. . . . The proceedings of 
these ‘four-eyes’ made Kingsley laugh. But the cruise at last ended at 
a wharf. A sudden thunder-shower emphasised the importance of being 
well provided with waterproofs and wraps. A chill might lead to ague 
and fever,”’ etc, etc. 


We prefer reading “ At Last” in the original, and we do not see 
what is to prevent our doing so or compel us to choose Mr. 
Washington Eves instead. 

Is it too much to say that in all the qualities and defects 
above indicated the book does but symbolise the institution 
to which it owes its being, and all the paraphernalia of chartered 
companies and Imperial Federation which have been proclaimed 
abroad to the sound of brass bands for the last few years? One 
thing is certain, not thus is the history of the West Indies to be 
written. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


TWENTY years’ research amongst the Arabic coins in the British 
Museum has led Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole to realise the need 
which exists for a practical manual containing chronological 
tables of “'The Mohammadan Dynasties.” Hitherto the only 
authority in the English language on the subject has been 
Prinsep’s “ Useful Tables” ; and in the preparation of his own 
monumental catalogue of Oriental and Indian coins in thirteen 
volumes, Mr. Lane-Poole has had occasion to find that the book 
in question was often at fault. He has therefore placed students 
of history, and especially students of Saracenic antiquities, 
under obligations by this admirably arranged, as well as learned, 
work of reference. In order to render the lists more intelligible, 
each of them is prefaced by a brief historicai introduction. It 
is, of course, altogether impossible to state, even in bold outline, 
the internal history of each of the Mohammadan dynasties, and 
therefore Mr. Lane-Poole has wisely contented himself by point- 
ing out the py of each line of rulers in relation to other 
dynasties, and by indicating its origin, its growth and its down- 
fall. The plan adopted consists of the arrangement of the 
dynasties in geographical order, commencing with Spain, which 
was the first to throw off the dominion of the Caliphs of 
Baghdad. Afterwards passing from the kingdoms of Islam 
in the extreme west, Mr. Lane-Poole gradually extends his 
researches in the direction of the east until long and complicated 
annals of the Mohammadan dynasties are brought to a close with 
Muslim supremacy in India and Afghanistan. Not only is 
an historical account given of each dynasty, but also a chrono- 
logical account of its princes, and, whenever necessary, @ 
genealogical tree. Certain deviations sometimes occur from the 
striet geographical order, but sound and scholarly reasons 
are in a ease given for such occasional exceptions to the rule. 
We are glad to observe that the years of the Christian Era 
are given as well as those of the Hijra. Two coloured diagrams 





*Tue Monammapan Dywnasties. Chronological and Genealogical 
Tables with Historical Introductions. By Stanley Lane-Poole. 
(Lon on: Archibald Constable & Co.) Crown 8vo, 
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help the reader to see at a glance the relative extent of the 
Mehesmnnion dynasties during the Caliphate, a.p, 661—1258, 
and from the fall of the Caliphate to the present day, a.p. 
1258—1893. In the closing pages of the book there is printed 
an elaborate index of Mohammadan rulers, and this of course 
renders access to any part of the book at once possible in 
the interests of nnmismatists and other specialists who appeal to 
the work in search of information which they will have con- 
siderable difficulty in finding elsewhere. 

“ Picturesque Ceylon” is the title of a group of photo- 
gravures with descriptive letterpress, and the volume—a_ hand. 
some quarto—gives a better idea of the scenery of one of the 
most lovely islands in the world than we have hitherto obtained 
from books of travel. Mr. Cave hints that his aim is to give 
the friends of European residents in Ceylon, and others who 
are interested in the island, some real conception of the rich 
luxuriance and romantic beauty of tropical scenery. These photo- 
graphs are thorough works of art, and the camera has, in this 
instance at least, canght with remarkable success much that is 
typical and impressive in the sights of Colombo and the far- 
famed Kelani Valley. Between Colombo and Ruanwella the 
road winds through magnificent scenery, and these pictures cer- 
tainly go far to justify the poetical tribute which begins, “ Flat- 
tery is hushed when Ceylon is the theme.” Ceylon being onl 
six degrees from the equator has scarcely any twilight ; Bos § 
the interval which divides strong daylight from darkness is 
scarcely more than a quarter of an hour, Not the least beautiful 
of Mr. Cave’s photographs depict the after-glow—a clump of 
palms bending over a wide expanse of sea and thrown into 
relief against a mystic sky, in which light and darkness are 
struggling. When one of these beautiful plates was exposed it 
was already dark within the bungalow, me the faint light over 
the sea rendered an exposure of forty seconds on the most rapid 
late imperative; five minutes later darkness was supreme. 
Fisteone has seldom been more admirably turned to the 
poetic interpretation of nature than in these glowing sunset 
effects and in the instantaneous pictures of coast, river, and 
mountain scenery in “ Picturesque Ceylon.” The pithy and 
well-informed notes which Mr. Cave has added are concerned 
with the characteristics and manners of the people, as well as 
with that which is most typical to Western eyes in their out- 
ward surroundings. 

It was in the year 1848, on the recommendation of their phy- 
sician, Sir James Clark, that Her Majesty and the late Prince 
Consort first found a quiet resting-place in the East Highlands. 
The beauty and solitude of Balmoral—it is nine hundred feet 
above the level of the sea, and the air is pure and bracing— 
ebarmed them both, and four years later the Prince bought the 
estate, which has ever since formed the Queen’s Scottish retreat. 
Sir John Millais has somewhere likened Scotland to one of its 
own pebbles, with its own colours deepened and enriched by 
moisture, and there is a measure of truth in such a description. 
The neighbourhood of Deeside, with its silver birches, its yellow 
broom, its scarlet rowan-trees, and its purple heather is, how- 
ever, one of the driest localities in Seotlan .and it would have 
been difficult to have chosen a more romantic spot than that 
which is occupied by Balmoral Castle. Mr. Frank Humphrey 
has written a volume of more than two hundred pages, en- 
titled “The Queen at Balmoral,” but the bulk of it, as might 
naturally be expected, deals exclusively with the castle and 
estate, or at best with the Queen’s tenantry and servants. The 
book is genial, and even when the author's curiosity is most 
pring he is never—consciously, at all events—impertinent. He 
1as raked together from the cottages of Deeside, and apparently 
also from gillies and ostlers, a good deal of flimsy but harmless 
gossip; but most of it is of a kind which, though neither ill- 
natured nor indisereet, was certainly not worth placing on per- 
manent record. Such a book appeals, at best, to the intelligence 
of the servants’ ball, and we do not relish even this defeated 
attempt at the invasion of Her Majesty’s privacy. The late 
Poet Laureate long ago wrote about “ the fierce light which beats 
upon a throne,” and surely our sovereign lady the Queen ought 
not to be pestered by the attentions of the bore as seribbler in 
search of cheap materials for a book which shall pander to 
vulgar curiosity. 

‘The fifteenth annual Survey of “‘The Year's Art” has just 
made its appearance, and among practical works of reference it 
certainly claims honourable mention. As usual, no effort ap- 
pears to have been spared to secure accuracy of detail, and the 
volume is what it professes to be—a concise epitome of all that 
concerns the arts of painting, sculpture, and architecture in 
their professional and practical aspects. An interesting analysis 
is given of the art sales of the year, from which we find that— 
fixing the standard of comparison, as formerly, at fourteen 
hundred guineas—only twenty-six passed this limit in 1893 as 
against thirty-seven in 1891, and the unprecedented number of 
fifty-five in 1892. It is not altogether reassuring to find that in 
the list of twenty-six pictures no less than ten are by Dutch 
masters. The great majority of the pictures, English and 
foreign, which come within the scope of this list were by the old 
masters, though Sir Frederick Leighton’s “ Daphnephoria” 
stands high on the list, and was sold for the sum of £3,937. An 
interesting collection of portraits of the editors and art directors 





of the chief illustrated periodicals heightens the interest and 
attractiveness of this valuable record. 

There is no need to say anything in praise of the “ British 
Almanac and Companion,” for long ago this hardy aunnal made 
a reputation which, by tabular statements, useful information, 
and facts and figures of value to everyone, it has since year by 
year steadily maintained. It would be difficult to compress! 
within three or four hundred pages more explicit information on | 
public affairs than is contained in this convenient and well. | 
arranged summary of facts and figures. 

We have also received “ The University College of North 
Wales Calendar,” an academical work of reference which, of 
course, appeals chiefly to past, present, or prospective students. 
The volume contains the examination papers for entrance 
scholarships and exhibitions, a detailed description of the 
physical, chemical, and biological laboratories. and lecture. 
theatres, as well as the syllabus of classics in Greek, Latin, 
French, German, Logic, Mathematics, and other subjects, besides 
much else which bears directly on the progress of university 
education in Wales. 

A new edition, revised and brought up to date, of Mr. §, 
Sidney's “ Book of the Horse” will be very welcome to lovers 
of horseflesh. Since the first edition of this book appeared, in 
1874, the interest in horse-breeding has greatly extended ; breed. 
ing as an industry has increased in importance to a remarkable 
degree, and there have been new developments both in the 
management and uses of horses—results owing to foreign com- 
petition and to changed conditions in British agriculture. Since 
1874 “ten different societies have been established in Great 
Britain alone for registering pedigrees, publishing stud-books, | 
and generally promoting the interest of the several breeds; | 
while a Royal Commission has been appointed specially to 
consider the breeding of half-bred horses for riding and driving.” 
The new edition of Mr. Sidney’s book describes the work that 
has thus been accomplished, and otherwise contains a good dea! 
of new matter which brings it well abreast of the time, and 
should justify the editor’s hope that the book will continue t: 
be regarded as a standard authority on the important subject 
with which it deals. 

The chief aim of the “ Whitehall” edition of Shakespeare is, in 
the words of the editor, “ to provide a good text printed in a type 
that may be easily read by all, at a moderate cost, and in s 
handy form.” From the two volumes already published we are 
able to say that this aim is fairly attained. The type is beautiful 
large and clear, and the volumes are of a size which ean be held 
without fatigue. As for the text, Mr. Doubleday has proceeded 
on a sound principle. He has based himself on the Folio o! 
1623, but he has exercised a free judgment in following the 
Quartos or other Folios where thess readings seemed mor 
reliable. When he has preferred the readings of modern editor 
to those of the Folios or Quartos—as he has in the case of thi 
“Cambridge Shakespeare ”—-he refers to the variations in the 
notes. The volumes are to be furnished with a glossary o 
archaic and obsolete words, and with an alphabetical list of a 
the characters in Shakespeare’s plays; and, for convenience 
reference, the lines are numbered. Altogether it promises to b 
a very desirable edition. 





*,* In noticing ‘“‘ The New Gospel of Interpretation,” last week 
we should have given the publishers’ name as Messr: 
Lamley & Co. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Dictrowary or Nationat Brocgrapny, Vol, XXXVII. (Smith, Elder 

Ivanpa. By Captain Claude Bray. (F. Warne & Co.) 

Tue Srory or tHe Sux, By Sir Robert Ball. (Cassell.) 

Tae Nicxet Ores or Supsury (Canapa). By John D. Frossard 
B.Sc., M.E. (G. Philip.) 

Tus ‘“ Goop Carer” of Jesus Curist. By the Rev, Charles Moinet 
M.A. Preachers of the Age. (Sampson Low.) 

Dopv’s Perracr, BaronetaGe anp KniGHtTaGE For 1894, 

w.) 

Stammerinc. By Emil Behnke. (Unwin.) 

Tue Beauty or THE Lorp, anp OTHER SERMONS, 

(J. Clarke.) 


(Sampsor 


By Joseph Halsey 





NOTICE. 
—o— 

Eprrortat CoMMUNICATIONS 
should be addressed to “‘ Tue Eptros,”’ and ApvertisEments to “ Tar 
Mawaaer,”’ at 115, Fleet Street, E.C. 

The Editor cannot return manuscripts which are sent to his 
unsolicited. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
should be received Not LaTER than Taurspay Mornrna. 
Applications for copies of Taz Spgaxer, and Subscriptions, should bi 
sent to Cassett & Company, Limited, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 
Tar Spearer may be obtained in Paris every Saturday moruing # 
No, 12, Rue Bleue. 
Terms or SvussorrrTrions BY Post. 





Yearly ane oe ond ab ove «- £1 8s, 
Halt-yearly ... ou pee _ ooo ce ls, 
Quarterly ... ove eee cen eve vbe 8s. 
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